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INTRODUCTION 
This volume comprises the papers presented at 
the Autumn Conference of the Transport Geography 
Study Group in 1981. The theme focuses upon the 
effects of considerable changes in absolute and 
relative levels of mobility. These changes have 
profound differential consequences upon the 
recreational opportunities of individuals and groups 
of people within society. Transport is an integral 
part of much recreational behaviour, both as an aid 
to access to recreational opportunities, and as a 
recreational activity in its own right. 
flecreational travel patterns have thus formed an 
important component of recreational research by 
academics? and official bodies.” Progressive 
reductions in the relative costs of travel, and in 
the frictional epteete of distance have dramatically 
increased the demand for recreational trips. In 
particular, the growth of car ownership has 
extended both the distances travelled, and the 
range of recreational foci.” Many journeys, 
especially those of passive recreation in rural 
areas are themselves part of the leisure activity, 
although their frequency and duration may be limited 
by increasing fuel costs and changing economic 
circumstances. 


These underlying ideas have broad implications 


(iii) 
‘ 
for cecresiion as a whole, and for the provision 
of Cransyext for recreation in particular. Whilst 
the papers in this volume have a distinctly northern 


flavour, ti Keeping with the conference location at 
Ilkiey, their contents have a much wider applicability, 
strengthened by the mixture of academic, operational 
and planning experience of the authors, 

Together with the subsequent discussions at the 
conference, the papers revealed a variety of major 
problems in the provision of transport for recreation. 
The difficult challenge of disseminating clear, concise 
and comprehensible information to the public is 
paradoxically accentuated when a range of attractive 
special tickets is on offer. Public confusion, or 
ignorance of available services reduces their use, and 
therefore their influence on mobility. Further 
wide-ranging aspects of co-ordination — between 
recreational plans, land use, public transport 
programmes and private transport —- have cloar links 

.with trends of service provision in many areas. 
Recreational traffic may help to stimulate or 
decrease differing sectors of the local economy. 

Within a period of increasingly stringent i 
financial restraint, the roles of public and private ! 
transport provision may change consitcrably, | 
adversely affecting oxisting levels of mobility, of | 


recreational opportunity, and of accessibility. 


(iv) 


In the long term, trends in recreational mobdliity, 
stimulated initfially by rail developments and 
subsequently by the growth of car ownership, will 
remain closely linked to patterns of transport 
provtsion and availability. 
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MOBILITY AN. OUNTRYSIDE RECREATION 


ROGER KM. SibAWAY 


(Department .of Geography, University of Hull, and 
Countryside Commission) 


INTRODUCTION | 
It seems trite to say that mobility has a 
profound influence on countryside recreation, when 
the majority of people in Britain live in towns and 
therefore have to travel to get to the countryside, 
But the ability to travel, even short distances, 
conveniently and relatively cheaply by car encourages 
greater participation in most forms of sport and 
recrealion, and this has been consistently 
demonstrated by survey data gathered from the mid- 
sixtics onwards. Participation rates, however they 
ure measured, are roughly twice as high in car-owning 
households compared to those without a car. (Table 1) 
More significantly, major increases in mobility 


affect not only the scale but also Lhe nature of 


: 
4 
‘countryside recreation. Tracing the history of car 
‘ownership from the 1920s, one finds the boom period 
of major growth occurred in the fiftios and sixties 
(Figure 1). That surge of increased mobility was 
ranslated into a similurly large~soale inceroase in 
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TABLE 1 THE INFLUENCE OF CAR-OWNERSIIIP ON SPORT AND RECREATION 


Survey Households Households Measurement 
without car with car 


Active recreation 


(Sillitoe 1969) 30 57 & people participating 

Informal recreation & adults making 

(NTS 72/3 Willman) 6.2 10 trips any one day 

Open air outings @ adults participating 

(cus 1973) 13 27 at least once tn last 
four weeks (sunmer 
quarter) 


Countryside recreation 
(NSCR 1977) 33 64 ditto 


(ucsr 1980) 29 50 


(After Hillman and Whalley 1977) National Travel Survey (NTS), General 


Household Survey (GHS), National Survey of Countryside Recreation (NSCR). 
ce EES ae 


TABLE 2 TRENDS IN COUNTRYSIDE RECREATION 


1950 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 


(visits to properties (millions) 


DOE Ancient Monuments 5.8° 6.8 8.9 12'S 15.7 13.7 
Nattonal Trust n/a LO: we. “aew 3.1 4.6 6.6 
National Trust for Scotland n/a 0.2 0.6 0.8 shel 1.4 
Total Historic Properties n/a 8.0 11.6 16.4 21.4 21.7 
Membership (000's) . 

British Cycling Federation 67 21 15 lL Ml 16*¢* 
Cyclists Touring Club 54 26 22 ig 25 40 


(* 1954; ** 1978) 


Source: Digest of Countryside Recreation Statistics 1981 
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P 
by conps such time series data as are available 
on ote "s and cycling, one can glimpse the 


fundamenta) change in cycling as a recreational 
pursuit that was brought about by the widespread 
availavility of cars and the increase in road traffic 
that ensuea and coincided with the boom in open-air 
outings (Table 2). 

SURVEY FINDINGS 

By 1977, when the Countryside Commission 
conducted its National Survey of Countryside 
Recreation (NSCR), 73% of trips to the countryside! 
were made by car and this proportion has changed 
little in recent years. 

Despite the predominance of the car as a means 
of transport for recreation, personal mobility is 
not synonymous with the ownership of a car as 
Willman and Whalley pointed out in thelr seminal 
research. Their work has been updated and extended 
for countryside recreation by Brian Duffield of the 
Tourism and Recreation Research Unit, Edinburgh 
University, and myself in the further analysis of 
NSCR. Parts of this analysis are presented in this 
paper. 

There are degrees of mobility which range 
across a spectrum from the immobile to the highly 
While the immobile are unable to drive, 


mobile, 


lack access to public transport or to a car and are 
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TABLE 3 METHOD OF TRANSPORT USED IN COUH?TRYSIDE 


RECREATION 

Mode of travel Percentage of trips 

Summer Summer 

1977 2S80 
Car 73 16 
Public transport 3 3 
Coach (trip or private hire) 4 5 
Motorcycle 1 i 
Bicycle 1 2 
Foot 16 ll 
Other 2 2 
100 100 
n = 4284 2477 


Base = most recent trip prior to interview 


Source: NSCR 


dependent on others, the mobile are independent and 
affluent. They are likely to possess the necessary 
driving skills and the means to use them, and not 
only will they live in a household which possesses 
more than one car, but their running costs may be 
subsidised directly by a business, with the car 
probably being provided as a company perk. The 
full extent of the spectrum is set out in Figure 2. 
Information on several of these faetors was 
obtained in NSCR, which measured access to or 
ownership of a car, licence holding, financial 
support ant participation in countryside recreation. 
Acquisilton of a car was also examined tin this 


survey, where five cutegorics were recognised 


ranging iztom those who have never had access to a 
car; ities who have ceased to own a car; those who 
have acautred a car within the last year; those who 
have had use of one car for a longer period and those 
with two or more cars available to the household. 
All these factors can be shown to have an effect on 
participation in countryside recreation. 

This range of mobility factors influences not 
only whether one participates but also the frequency 
with which one does so. Thus the proportion of 
families who visit the countryside at lcast once a 
year rises progressively from those without a car 
to those who own two or more (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 PARTICIPATION RATES AND PERSONAL MOBILITY 


Cars available to houschold 


No All 
car one car two or more’ households 


Percentage of 

respondents 

making a 56 86 89 178 
countryside 

trip in the 

previous ycar 


Source: NSCR 1977 n = 4846 
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Indced there is a mobility threshold, that is 


crossed once one gains the uso of or owns & car. 


iit 


The inoreased participation in countryside recreation 


a 
in the summer months, in the three aoquisition — 
Ae 


categories above that threshold, is shown in figure 
3. Whether one measures participation by tiie 
percentuge of the population visiting the covntry— 
side or the average number of trips each greup 
makes, the ef{feet is much the same. The values for 
the two groups without cars are very close and 
markedly lower than for the three categories with 
o car. By setting out the number of trips for 
cach category in Figure 4, the disparity between the 
least and most mobile groups is emphasised. 

Similarly the mobility conferred on the 
individual by the ability to drive, licence holding 
and the additional impetus given by financial 
substdy to motoring is also reflected in numbers of 
trips made fn the summer months (Table 5). 
TABLE 5 COUNTRYSIDE TRIPS, PERSONAL MOBILITY 

AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT ~ 


Cars available to household 


No car one car two or more cars 


(Average number of trips in sunmer 


months) 

No Licence Del 2.5 2.7 
Licenoe Holder 1.6 3.2 3.5 
No Financial 

Support - 3.9 3.1 
Car Provided - 3.0 3.7 
Assistance with 

running costs - 3.1 (6.4) 


Source: NSCR 1977 n = 3470 
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It might be thoughithat the additional time 
available during holidays might compensate for lack 
of mowilktty. Whilst holidaymakers use their time 
to make more trips whether mobile or not, it is the 
mobiie ir either group who are the most active 
(Pigare =). 

Seen in absolute terms the preponderance of 
trips made by those with cars is more striking. 
86% of trips made in the summer months are made by 
cur owners, only 14% by non car-owners (Figure 6). 
DISCUSSION 

The rapidly increasing levels of car-ownership 
in the 1960s gave rise to an expectation of 
continuing growth which woula extend inevitably 
throughout the population. Such sentiments were 
expressed in the 1966 White Paper, Leisure in the 
Countryside: 

Given that townspeople ought to be able to 

spend their leisure in the country If they 

want to; that they will have more leisure; 

and that in future they will be able to buy 

cars and boats and otherwise spend their 

money on their weekends and holidays, the 

problem is to enable them to enjoy this leisure 

without harm to those who- live and work in the 
country, and without spoiling what they go to 
the countryside to seek. The present proposals 
of the Government are concerned with this 

problem. 2 
Indeéd by 1973, those people without cars got only 
a passing reference in official reports; 

Where there is a high urban populntton the 

policy should no longer be to divert their 


recreation towards the countryside but to 
provide day visit facllities close to the 
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towns. The reasons for this policy in terms 
of conservation and recreation enjoyment, are 
set out in the following paragraph {sic}. 

1t is also recommended on traffio gronnis, 
that day trippers should have to make longer 
road journeys than necessary in search of 
recreation is against both their own interests 
and the interests of the rest of the public. 
The journey to the place of recreation {when 
the journey does not itself constitute the 
leisure activity) subtracts from the time 
which can be spent at the place of recreation, 
Sinoe recreational journeys, by definition, 
take place most often at peak holiday times, 
their enjoyment its often marred by traffio 
jams. Added congestion on the roads 
interferes with other road users. Moreover 
people without the use of a car, whose numbers 
should not be under-estimated, may be unable to 
make the journey at ali. 3 


In time, however, the issue begins to emerge via 
a concern about the urban fringe and attempts to 


adapt and develop public transport for countryside 


recreation. In the first case immobility is not 


the central issue but it is an important supporting 


argument, 


There is a need to develop more recreational 
facilities in the urban fringe, in order to 
provide a wider range of opportunities which 

are more accessible to city dwellers, especially 
those who do not own curs, and to relieve 
pressures on the national parks and other 
sensitive arenas of countryside. 4 


These areas (urban fringe ] are also important 
for recreation. First they are closer to 
towns than the open countryside and therefore 
of special value to those who live in city 
centres, are without private transport, and 
have relatively poor access to open space, 
Secondly, they offer unique opportunitics 

to bring underused land into fuller, more 
socially beneficial use, and at the same time 


upgrade its visual attractions. 5 


within the Countryside Commission, however, 
the issue had emerged more strongly. Research work 
on public transport and countryside recreation 
fusused inittally on congcstion at pressure pointa 
e.g. Goyt 1970-71 but culminated in a 1976 study 
which examined the issues more broadly and listed 
lack of private transport as a circumstance in which 
public transport services may be most relevant for 
countryside reoreation.® While in 1978, in 
advising on the public transport for countryside 
recreation, the Commission listed lack of mobility 
as the first of seven objectives. This benefit 
is also stressed in leaflets publicising public 
transport in National Parks. There is some 
evidence for the increasing contribution of the 
urban fringe; for example the shorter average 
distances travelled on recreation trips in 1980 
compared to 1977 (Table 6). 

But the long term trend of increasing public 
transport costs to the consumer, relative to those 
of private transport, must shrely militate against 
public transport regaining its former role as prime 


7 
recreation carrier. 


TARGETS FOR FUTURE POLICY 


One of the principal objectives of recreation 


policy is increasing the avallability of recreation 


> t paer aia. 
opportunities. Such policies usually fail to ; 
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distinguish between: 
- extending participation to a broader crogs— 
section of the population (inerecasing the 
number who participate); 
- increasing the frequency with which present 
participants go to the countryside. 
It would be more cquitable If public policy was 
to concentrate on the former. Not every member of 
the population has the means or the interest to 
participate in countryside recreation. Given that 
levels of participation are already high (68% made 
at least one trip in 1980) it would be more 
profitable to look for evidence of marginal cases, 
of social groups who would Like to participate but 
rarely do so —- and be particularly convincing if 
policy measures could be directed to those who have 
done so in the past. 
How might such social groups be identificd? 
The analytical framework presented in this paper 
offers one possibility. The acquisition categories 
Iie ucross one crucial marginal zone, the mobility 
threshold, Their representation throughout the 
population provides a potential target population for 
countryside trips. Their actual participation shows 
how far this potential is realised at present. In 
Pigure 7 these distributions are plotted cumulatively 


as idealised curves (Figure 7a) and as dctual values 


il 
in a bare-cuart (Figure 7b). The discrepancy between 
pebuBak arsi puetentilal performance is smal] for 


established one, and two car-owning households. . It 
ts large around the mobility threshold, in those 
groups who have reiinguished or recently acquired 
access to a car. It is these groups who deserve 
further snutiysis and research to see whether their 
participativnr cus he encouraged, 


NOTES 


i Fa this paper, trips to the countryside include: 
Grives, outings and picnics, visits to the 
undeveloped coast or to historic buildings, 
stately homes, gardens, parks, safari parks or 
nature reserves in the countryside, walking 
(more than two miles), taking part in or 
watching any sport in the countryside. 


2 Ministry of Land and Natural lNesources, Leisure 


in_ the Countryside - England and Wales, IIMSO, 
London, 1966, Cmnd. 2928, para. 5 


3 Ilouse of Lords, Second Report from the Select 
Committee on Sport and Leisure (Cobham Report), 
HMSO, London, 1973, para. 220 


4 Department of Environment, Sport and Recreation, 
IIMSO, London, 1975, Cmnd., 6200, para. 49 


5 Countryside Review Committee, Leisure and the 
Countryside, Topic Paper 2, IIMSO, London, 1977, 
para. 80 


6 Countryside Commission, Public Transport for 
Countryside Recreation, CCP 94, Countryside 
Commission, Cheltenham, 1976 
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TABLE 6 DISTANCES TRAVELLED ON COUNTRYSIDE RECREATION TRIPS 


1977 
1980 


1977 
1980 


Origin of trip 


Holiday From home 
Accommodation On holiday Not on holiday All trips 


(Average return distance travelled in miles) 
47.0 65.9 53.5 53.2 
46.3 57.4 49.7 50.1 


(Percentage of trips) 


24 6 69 100 
12 10 Tad aa 100 


n = 5051 (1977), 6305 (1980) 
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Figure 1: TRENDS IN CAR OWNERSHIP 
1910 - 1980 
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Figure 3: 
ACQUISITION OF A CAR AND COUNTRYSIDE RECREATION 
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FIGURE 2 
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THEORETICAS, FRAMEWORK FOR EXAMINING MOBILITY 
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Figure 6: DISTRIBUTION OF TRIPS 
trips on holiday 
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THE EFFECT OF MOBILITY ON TRIP MAKING 
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ESFECTS OF INFLATION ON RECREATIONAL TRAVEL: 
A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF 1981 SUMMER (i 


CAMPING IN ARIZONA, U.S.A. 


ROBERT C. MINGS 
(Department of Geography, Arizona State University; 


1981-82 Fulbright Exchange: Department of Geography, 
Nusderafield Polytechnic) 


ENTRODUCTION 

The cost of travel for recreation has risen 
sharply in the U.S.A. in recent years. The response 
of recreationists to escalating travel costs is a 
topic of congiderable interest to affected businesses 
and governmental agencies. However, only u very 
few empirical investigations are available. This 
study compares the summer recreation travel patterns 
of 1981 with those of 1980. Wilderness camping in 
Central Arizona, U.S.A. is examined, 

Tourism-related spending has emerged recently 
as the second largest source of revenue in the State 
of Arizona, During fiscal 1980 Arizona hosted 
approximately 14,717,000 out-of-state and over 
1,7000,000 in-state visitors. Aggregated, direct 
tourist expenditure for this period is estimated to 
be #3,649, 400,000. However, the latest figures 


indicate that the sustained, broad-based growth of 
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recent years may be in Jeopardy. For example, 
while visits to Arizona national parks and monuments 
during the first nine months of 1980 have incressaecd 
slightly over the same period in 1979 (2% and 23 
respectively), use of national recreation orese and 
state water-based recreation areas has decitnred 
signiftcantly (J7% and 22% respectively). 

Meanwhile, inflation has persisted in Arizona. 
The Consumer Price Index for the United States as 
a whole was 13.5% during 1980, but in Arizona the 
rate was even higher at 15.2%. Retail petrol prices 
in Arizona have increased approximately 100% over 
the past two years. Fourth Quarter prices in 
Phoenix were $0.65 per gallon in 1978, but by the 
First Quarter of 1981 prices had soared to $1.28 
per gallon.° Similar increases were occurring 
throughout the country. A result of these 
developments is that disposable income, the primary 
source of recreation spending, is being reduced. 
The economic welfare of Arizona (and other areas 
where visitor spending is vital) appears to be in 
JjJcopardy. 

In places where the provision of recreational 
services is a critical component of the economy, 
the need for adequate information on changing 
patterns of demand ts especially important, if 


difficult to obtain. Visitor spending dominutes 


ns — ll 
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aaay regional and local economies, and any threat j 
to this economic lifeline can cause urgent concern. 
Coutinued escalation of the Consumer Price Intex 
reduccs the supply of discretionary money used for 
recreation. While frequent and detailed reports 

of rising prices are broadcast widely, full details 
af ine specific effects of such inflation upon 
recreational travel and related expenditures are 
seidom available. Consequently, officials often 
become apprehensive over their future - sensing that 
change, perhaps catastrophic change, may be imminent, 
but lacking sufficient knowledge of its form and 
magnitude. Under such circumstances, the absence 
of scientific projections may be 'remedied' through 
desperate reliance upon conjecture, 

This was the case during the early months of 
1981 in Central Arizona. The up-coming summer 
visilor season was viewed with apprehension hy many 
business and governmental officials. Speculation 
over what the immediate future would hold appeared 
in a wide range of Arizona news media. A i 
consensus of opinion seemed to cmerge. The 
collective view of inflation's impact on the 
approaching 1981 summer season can be summarized as 
follows: "While visitors would be tuking fewer 
trips this summor, they would be staying longer than 


in previous years", Tho impitcation of this 


es 
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unsubstantiated prediction is that, aside from 
probable reductions in petrol consumption, very 
little else would change. The axiom, longer visitor 
stays would compensate for fewer trips, was cited 
frequently In the media, with virtually no 


disagrecment in evidence .* 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


While the above discussion of conmon probiems 
facing decision-makers illustrates the need for a 
broadbased understanding of the multiple effects 
stemming from recent inflation, the purpose of this 
paper will be limited largely to testing the idea put 
forth in Central Arizona media: the principal effect 
of inflation on recreation travel will be fewer but 
longer trips. In practical terms, this means 
hypothesizing that: (1) recreationists will be taking 
fewer trips in 198] than previously and (2) the 
duration of these trips will be longer in 1981] than 
previously. 

THEORETICAL EXPLANATION 

Existing theory indicates that recreation travel 
has an clastic response to changes in discretionary 
income .° Therefore, prevailing high petrol prices 
and rates of generalized inflation can be expected to 
produce a significant response among summer 
vacationists in Arizona. The precise nature of 


this response is much less certain.® The body of 
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litcrsxvure addressing visitor behaviour characteristics ; 
Gaiceese iy is relatively new and limited tn size. 
oxanptes of responses to reductions in real income 
{nelude: trips of shorter duration, fewer trips, 
use of different modes of transportation, less 
distance travelled, choice of less expensive cating, 
lodging and entertainment, virtual cessation of 
vacation travel, ete.’ Other studies have demonstrated 
txt at least some people will reduce spending in other 
quarters before reducing recreation expenditures 
appreciably .8 

Existing theory, therefore, is inadequate for 
predicting the specific responses of outdoor 
recreationists in Arizona to rising fuel costs and 
inflation. Accordingly, decision-makers from both 
the govornment and private sectors must depend upon 
empirical studies of local conditions for adequate 
insight into the effects of inflation. 
STUDY SCOPE 

Examination of recreation behaviour will be 
confined to campground users along the Mogollon tim 
- & popular summer vacation area on the edge of the 
Colorado Plateau in Central Arizona. (Figure 1) 
While other forms of summer recreation (i.c. 
visiting friends and relatives, sightseeing, staying 
ut commercial resorts, etc.) arc recognized as 


important also, camping is an excellent barometer 
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of summer recreation activity - especially for 
middle income households tin Arizona.” 

Another group that may warrant investigation are 
those traditional camping houscholds that, due tc 
deteriorating economic circumstances, opt for 
non-camping vacations in 1982. Ilowever, the 
obvious difficulties of assessing households that 
traditionally have camped along the Rim, but may 
select another type of recreation in 1981, prevent 
their inclusion in this study. put, prast attendance 
figures for individual campgrounds are available from 
the U.S. Forest Service and these data will provide 
a basis for estimating any possible reduction in 
summer camping activity during 1981. 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Since published data on summer outdoor 
recreationists tn Arizona ure clearly tnadequate, a 
questionnaire (Appendix I) was developed and 
administered randomly to 150 houscholds camping in 
the five National Forest campsites, (Pondcrosa, 
Tonto Creek, Christopher Creek, Canyon Point and 
Woods Canyon Lake) along the Mogollon him in 
Arizona. The procedure used for distributing the 
questionnaires was to requcst that one adult 
respondent from each household f111 in a form, and 
then return approximately one hour later to pick up 


the completed document. This method of delivery, 
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resulted in full cooperation from virtually all ; 
cuape srs contacted. | 
Tne general purpose of the questionnaire was to 
obtain comparable recreation travel data for the 
suumer months of June, July and August during 1980 
and 1981. Originally, data were sought for 1979 
also, but initial results illustrated the limitations 
of vetvospective questioning. Consequently, in the 
fiand veralon of the questionnaire references to 
1678 were eliminated entirely and requests for actual 
numerical figures were altered to qualitative measures 
such as more/less, greater/lesser, etc. Also, as 
the questionnaires were administered during June of 
1981, it was necessary to request comparisons between 
the previous summer and travel already completed in 
1981, or anticipated during the remainder of the 1981 
summer season, Principal measures used for comparing 
past recreation performance with the present are 
changes in: (1) number of trips, (2) duration of 
trips, (3) distance travelled, (4) amount of petrol 
consumed and (5) personal perceptions of recent 
changes. Finally, in order to facilitate compnrisons 
of 1981 characteristics with 1980, response to 
individual questions were determined to represent 
either: (1) little or no change, (2) positive 
changes (a better condition in 1981) or (3) negative 


change (a worse condition in 1981). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

From published literature and information 
gleaned from questionnaire responses, it is posstiloe 
to generalize that the 150 campers under study feis 
well within standard middle to upper-middle sscic- 
economic groupings. Characteristics such @2 
occupations, educational levels, incomes, age/sex 
ratios and family sizes are all representative of 
Middle America, particularly as found in Metropolitan 
Phoenix, Arizona, from which 86% of the study sample 
originntes, 

Comparisons of 1981 and 1980 for the entire 
study sample are presented in Appendix I1, Table A. 
White only 13.3% expect to be taking fewer camping 
trips in 1981, 38.6% expect the same number of trips 
and 48.0% anticipate taking even more camping trips 
during the summer of 1981. From cxamination of 
individual questionnaire responses (not shown in 
Tabte A), LL can be determined that the number of 
summer trips per household increased from a mean of 
4.553 in 1980 upward to a mean 5.469 in 1981. 

With only 9.3% indicating trips of shorter 
duration, 57.3% expecting no change and 33.3% longer 
stays, no major shift in trip length is apparent.* 
lence, widesjread pronouncements that recent inflation 
would cause recreational travellers to take fewer 


trips, but of longer duration, is rejected - at 
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Teast to the extent that it applies to summer campers 
»n Cestitral Arizona. The figures in Table A indicate 
that rgther than generally fewer trips, as predicted 
above, 86.6% of those surveyed actually expect to be 
taking as many or more trips in 198] than previously. 
In view of more trips rather than tewer, the 33.3% 
who kacak forward to trips of even longer duration is 
Rot ensily explained — other than pointing out that 
increused Guration cannot be in primary response to 

a major reduction in number of trips - as suggested 
above. 

Table A figures on trip frequency and duration 
are in sharp contrast to that prognosticated in the 
media and hypothesized above; thereby resulting in 
the rejection of the prediction that 1981 sunner 
recreationists would be taking fewer trips, but 
staying for longer periods of time. Table A 
indicates that only 13.3% will have fewer trips and 
33.3% longer stays. These percentages may not be 
insignificant, but they fail to indicate a 
development of the magnitude suggested in the media. 
ADDITIONAL DATA 

While the primary aim of this study is limited 
to merely testing a popular modia prediction 
regarding inflation's impact upon tourist travel, 


additional measures of change are presented in an 


a Prermn ere 


attempt to extend the search for other possible an 
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reactions of recrvationists to inflation. The 
introduction and cursory examinution of these 
additional data sets and subsets are intended tc 
facilitate the additional research still very such 
needed for an adeyuate understanding of infletion's 
impact upon recreatton-based travel. 

The number of respondents indicating that they 
plan to drive shorter distances during 1981 is 
28.0%, with 13.3% expecting to journey further 
(Table A). The 28.0% indicating trips of lesser 
distances is a far higher response than the 13.3% 
and 9.3% reportiny respective reductions in trip 
frequency and duration. Additionally, more than 
three times as many respondents are taking more trips 
and staying longer than their counterparts taking 
fewer and shorter trips. Whereas, those indicating 
less distance travelled actually outnumber those 
going further by a ratio greater than 2:1. Indeed, 
the category of trip distance registers more negative 
change and iess positive than any other index in 
Table A. 

Petrol consumption, similar to trip frequency 
and duration, indicates that more people will buy 
increased amounts of petrol in 1981 than people 
purchasing less (34.0% vs 20.6%). The remaining 
index, Overall Perception, reveals that more people 


believe their recreation prospects to be worse in 
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1091 ¢aean the number of people perceiving themselves 
be better-off in 1981 (26.0% vs 20.0%). 
Lastly, calculation of a moan percentage for 
each column provides a simple, if limited, aggregated 
index of change. When all Cive indexes are 
amalgamated in this fashion, an overall picture of 
stability seems apparent, While negutive change 
ta amticipated by 19.4%, the remaining 80.6% expect 
3Ssi to be the samwne or even better than in 1980. 
With an aggregated index (mean) indicating little or 
no change for approximately 50% of the study, 
positive changes for 30% and negative changes for 
only 20%, serious doubts are cast on the afore- 
mentioned fears of many officials that summer travel 
would be altered radically by sptralling inflation. 
A preliminary examination of data from summer campers 
in Central Arizona suggests that the 1981 summer 
season will be much Like the previous summer of 1980, 
Table B through Table K contain further data on 
a variety of possible subgroups extracted from the 
original sample of 150. Membership in these selected 
subgroups is not mutually exclusive (i.e. a retirce 
also may be travelling in a motor home nnd a shorter 
distance in 1981). The first four groups (i. 
ltetirces, C. Mouscholds Travelling with Children, 
VD. College Graduates and E, Tenters) all bear 


noticeable correspondence to changes outlined for 


the total sample (Table A). Table I} shows 

Retirees to have almost equal proportions experiencing 
positive and negutive changes (26.8% vs 25.9%}. 
Wowever, Motor Homers in Table F actually regis ter 
more members with negative changes (29.5%} Gian 
positive (23.8%). 

In search of additional explanation other subsets 
were extracted from the original data. Looking for 
extremes, data were compiled separately on groups 
with a common negative quality. bxamples are 
campers that take fewer trips in 1981 (Table G), 
trips of shorter duration (Table if), travel fewer 
miles (fable I), buy less petrol (Table J), and 
perceive themselves to be experiencing major 
negative impacts from inflation (Table K). While 
individual indexes do vary appreciably, not 
surprisingly, these subgroups with at least one 
common negablive quality usually contuin far more 
members wilh negotlive changes than positive. 
Unexplninedly, even with these strong structural 
biases, some positive responses still occur. 

Graphic comparisons of positive and negative 
chances found in Table A through Table K are 
f{llustrated in Figure 2. The stronger negative 
orientation mentioned above for Table G through 
fable K is apparent here. The data compiled 


uccurding to selected catcgorics of oumpers in 
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Table A through Table K are recompiled in Table L 
through Table R in order to demonstrate differences 
in response to specific indexes of change (i.e. 

tri frequencv, duration, distance, ete.). Figure 3 
presante this same information in graphic form. 


CONSLUSZIONS AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


Tho original aim of this studv was limited to 
ay examination of the claim that inflation would 
lead to fewer, but longer, holidav trips. A survey 
of summer campers raises serious doubt over the 
validity of this. Only a tiny minority were taking 
fewer trips (13.3%), while many more were actually 
planning additional trips in 1981. One third of 
those surveyed do expect trips of longer duration in 
1981. 

Two conclusions can be made. First, the medta 
message that plans for recreational] travel will be 
altered by inflation towards fewer and longer 
holidays is rejected - at least as a statement with 
universal application. Secondly, the additional 
data collected, while examined only very briefly, 
indicates quite convincingly that responses among 
travellers to inflation are exceedingly varied and 
complex — requiring considerable further work. 
Questions deserving investigation include: (1) Ilow 
does a reduction in discretionary income, for the 


nation as a whole, atfect parttcular recreation 
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places and aclivity types (i.e., camping vs skiing 
vs casino gambling vs attendance at soccer natches, 
etc.)? (2) What is the behavioural response of 
individuajJs who find that their preferred tyne of 
recreation has become too expensive? (33 Within 
individual households, what is happening tc the 
budgetary priority awarded to recreationar 
expenditures? Open responses to questionnaire item 
19 (Appendix I) suggest that many people consider 
recreation a very essential component of their 

lives and f"kly intend to continuc camping —- even 

if funts must be transferred from other areas. Ilow 
strong and widespread are such unorthodox sentiments? 
Even a minor shift in basic attitudes toward 
recreallonal spendine contains very significant 
implications for ull managers of reercational 
enterprises. 

In stm, the simple notion that inflation produces 
fewer, but longer holiday trips was rejected by the 
evidence collected and analysed. HNowever, the 
full effects of inflation on recreation travel still 
remain largely unknown. Jt is hoped that this 
preliminary assessment and the accompanying data 
will serve to gencrate further research into the 


effeets or inflation upon recreational behaviour. 
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CHANGES AMONG SELECTED CATEGORIES OF CAMPERS: COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE 
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ACCESS TO THE 'URDAN FRINGE' FOR INFORMAL 
COUNTRYSIDE RECREATION : GREATER MANCHESTER RIVER 
VALLEY SCHEMES, WITH PARTICULAR EMPHASIS ON 


CROAL — IlWELL 


PAT NEWMAN 


(Greater Manchester County Council Filansing Department ) 


INTRODUCTION 

The Greater Manchester County covers approximatciy 
500 square miles with a population of about 2.7m. 
There is intense pressure for use of remaining open 
land, increasingly for competing recreational pursuits. 
Present provision for informal recreation is 
inadequate, especially for the less mobile sections 
of the population. Manchester is characterised by 
a radial pattern of streams flowing to the River 
Mersey, which provide a subregional system of open 
space wedges linking the heart of the conurbation 
with the surrounding countryside. Transport routes 
run parallel to many of these rivers, thus offering 
great potential for visitors to reach recreation 
sites by public transport. 

industrialisation changed Freeling's early 
nineteenth century image of the valleys surrounding 


Manchester ~ 
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Lie beautiful valley of the Irwell, which... 

is one of the most picturesque scenes in 

England, and for variety and beauty is 

exceeded by few localities of similar extent 
~ to pietures of dark satanic mills, drab dereliction 
and devagtated landscapes. During the 1960s the 
eroblews of Manchester'ts neglected environment, and 
the petcatial for providing much needed open spuce 
through reclamaLlion of derelict lund were recognised. 
Lancashire County Council initiated a series of 
working groups and committees linking County, 

Borough and District Councils to forward environmental 
improvement of selected river valleys. Croal-Irvell, 
Mersey and Medlock were the pioncers. In addition 
the Countryside Act? introduced the possibilities of 
grant aid for the establishment of Country Parks, 

now linked to the River Valley schemes to provide 

for informal recreation. (Diagram 1) 

In April 1974 the new local authorities committed 
themselves to continue valievy improvement. 
Reorganisation presented the opportunity to approach 
the valleys in a more comprehensive fashion, drawing 
on the resources of larger units of local government 
and a Regiona) Water Authority. A system of 
financing and managing the River Valley Schemes was 
meee between County and District Councils — the 
GMC agreed to finance new capital works, a wardening 


service for the major valleys and parks, and a 
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revenue budget to maintain informal public arenas; 
the DCs agreed to contribute appropriate lands and 
buildings, and assist with land maintenance in tincir 
areas of the valleys. Funding is by means of a 
proportion of the County Precept on looal rates, 
with essential capital grants from government agencics 
such as the DoE (Reclamation), Countryside Commission 
and ilegional Tourist Board. Three principal aims 
have evolved for Croal-Irwell. These are to improve 
the environment of the Valley, to impreva pubiic 
acecss ant to improve the scope for recreational ugo.” 
Eventually, revenue funding may be available to assist 
with experiments kn encouragine the use of public 
transport — the Wayfarer Project is a start. 
THE LOCAL, NEGIONAL AND NATIONAL CONTEXTS 

In 1971, 57.6% of houscholds in Greater Manchester 
were without access to a car;® in the Inner City 
Partnership Area (central Manchester, Salford) 
non-car houscholds comprised 69.9%." All but two 
of the ten districts in Greutcr Manchester had 
percentages of non-car owning households hirher 
than the national average of 48%,8 (Diagram 2) 
With such figures the importance of a range of 
recreation opportunities within easy reach of those 
without cars is clear. In the North West about 
37% of participants in sports appear to travel] by 


ear, but over 40% of participants travel for only 
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fifteen minutes or less. (Diagram 3) In contrast, 
the iargest pereentage travelling for countryside 

tripe, (sons 27%) cover between thirty and fifty miles.) 
This figures differs considerably from the pattern 

found in ihe national survey undertaken cight years 
later.*? {Diagram 4) 

The fiecgional Sports Council conelude that informal 
countryside sites close to urban areas are often very 
popular destinations. Experience in Greater Manchester 
has shown that nearby sites containing accessible 
(though not always clear) water, varied landscape and 
sheltering landform are indced popular. 22 When trips 
to the coast and countryside are compared against 
occupation groups? (remembering the differences in 
overall numbers and car ownership) the general 
assumption that ‘lower status groups show a distinct 
preference for the coast' and 'a prefcrence amongst 
professional workers for the countryside! deserves 
further investigation. (Diagram 5) How much of 
this preference is associated with tradition, or the 
difficulties of a trip to the countryside without a 
car? What groups are served by the informal 
countryside reoreation sites provided by the looal 
authorities? If the percentage participating in 
countryside activities in the four weeks previous to 
the 1977 National survey! are considered, the low 


Gar ownership figures for the North West could again 


scene a 
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be relevant. (Diagram 6) 

THE RIVER VALLEYS 

Croal-Irwell ts typical of most major river 

valleys in Greater Manchester. (Diagram 7) ‘he 
Croal-Irwcell Study Area (Diagram8) covers over sixteen 
square miles, some twenty miles length of river, from 
Stubbins (on the Lancashire boundary) through 
Namsbottom, Bury and Radcliffe to the Crescent in 
central Salford. Tributary rivers (Bradshaw Brook 

and the Croal) flow through Bolton to meet the Lawes} 
at Nob End. The basic landforms are stcep sided 
valleys, gorges and meandering river plains, The valley 
forms affect the transport pattern and limil river 


crossing points.25 


Whilst there is a general 
assumption that most informal recreation trips are made 
by car, almost 60% of residents in six of the ten 
districts are in households not owning a oar. 16 
ACCESS BY CAR 

The motorway network allows thousands of families 
from the conurballton and beyond to be within thirty 


minutes drive of Invell Valley sites.>! 


(Diagram 9) 
Completion of the motorway network around the eastern 
edge of Greater Manchestcr will increase this 
catchment. At Moses Gate, Whitefield, Bury and 
Summerseat, motorway junctions with local roads give 


direct entrance to the Valley. As the Merscy Valley 


and its water paris are accessible by car [from thc 


‘ 
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north, so the Croal and Irwell Valleys can casily 

he reached by car from south Manchester. As yet, 

use of the s.tes appears to be predominantly by local 
residents from towns immediately adjacent (with the 
exceptyun of water sports enthusiasts). Main roads 
tend to avoid the riverside and parallel valley 
slopes, for example the A666 to Bolton or A56 to 

Bury .28 (Diagram 10) At irregular intervals major 
roads descend the stecp valley sides to cross the 
river, bringing visitors from surrounding towns into 
the heart of the Valley. Few of these routes are 
Specifically signposted for recreation sites. Public 
footpaths from the main roads to the Valley are often 
like a maze. 

Access to recreation sites within the Valley is 
often along local roads, and in some places these pass 
through housing areas. Often such ronds were not 
designed to take the considerable traffic attracted 
to recreation sites, although pressure usually occurs 
only at weekends or on good summer days. These 
'peak' problems seldom justify highway improvements, 
and traffic management schemes such as no parking 
areas may be essential. However, these, together 
with new car parks, designed to improve access to 
the Valley, may inconvenience looal residents. 

Thore arc relatively few minor roads in the Valley 


which could be considered to have potontial as 
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recreation motoring routes without causing extreme 
congestion. However, a few of these roads, with 
small scale parking provision could give accesa to 
areas available for walking, picnicking or viewing. 
Wilhin the Valley many recreation areas provide 
extensive car parks for those disabled, or wishing 
to come beyond walking distance with equipment, 
bul signing of these car parks from adjacent centres 
is not always adequate. In contrast there are arcas 
of the Valley which are relatively tnaccessible by 
car, because of the Valley form or private roads. 
PUBLIC TRANSPORT FOR RECREATION 
Time, cost, and ease of travel are important 
factors tn Lhe use of transport for recreation. 
the advantages for those with a car, of stowing 
the family paraphernalia in the boot, providing 
shelter, avoiding waiting, or changing vehicles, 
arc considcrable. In addition [uel and parking 
charges arc the only noticenbic costs. Nowever 
the high proportion of families, older residents 
and children without cars in the conurbation require 
adequate public transport services for recreation 
and suitahble connecting services. The valleys 
are not renote rural areas, public transport does 
exist, but. minor improvements could facilitate 
recreation, ond available services could be 


speelfically promoted for recreation trips. 
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There are express bus and train services to 
northern parts of the valleys from central Manchester 
and Saiferd which provide a reasonably fast service 
on weekduya. On Sundays, when most countryside 
trips are wade, services are irregular and infrequent. 
Arraasements for changing between railway station und 
locai buses in the centre of Holton are far from 
ideai. In Bury the new interchange is excellent, 
but there are no Sunday trains, and its opening has 
severed the link with the East Lancashire Railway 
to Rawtenstal1. 29 

A further disincentive to use of public transport 
ts the range of fare structures in the area, (Diagram 
11) The contrast between faster express services 
and local routes is marked, Greater Manchester does 
have the advantage of the Saver Seven weekly tickets 
(four prices covering all buses and a range of rail 
zones). Little advantage is taken of this facllity 
to promote weekend travel for recreation, or 
advertise accessible places of interest. 1t is only 
recently that Greater Manchester Transport ten 
journey tickets can be accepted on Lancashire operated 
buses within the county area. In summer 1980, some 
concossionary family tickets were available at 
reduced rates to encourage weekent! travel for 
excursions, Unfortunately operational difficulties 


at times make launch dates uncertain, and thus — 
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promotional material, essential to inform visitors 

of the possibilities, ls somewhat limited. The 
potential is there -— it is hoped the Wayfarer Project 
will develop it. 

Local services [from Bolton, Bury and Sai ford 
connect urban centres such aos Farnworth, Whitefield 
or Ramsbottom with outlying housing cstates and 
villages. Many of these estates are on the valley 
edge, with footpath access to the Valley, or to 
riverside footpaths. The disadvantages for the 
visitor from another part of the town,: are in finding 
the appropriate bus or train, long waits, getting off 
at the right place, and orienteering one's way to the 
correct path. Waymarking, signing ond leaflets may 
help, as would information to bus drivers, but finance 
is needed. Between Salford and Bromley Cross the 
Blackburn train service stopping at Clifton, Kearsley, 
Farnworth, and Moses Gate, provides excellent acccss 
to attractive areas of the Valley during the weck. 
Sunday trains now stop at Moses Gate only a few 
minutes walk from a major recreution area.-° Bury 
line stations between Prestwich and Radeliffe are 
close to pleasant pedestrian or cycle routes. 
Unfortunately there is no Sunday passenger service 
and the scenically impressive line through the 
yalley to Ramsbottom is closed. From both Bury 


and Bolton there are direct bus services to northern 
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areas of the Valley: an excellent moorside bus 
(Service: 230) Jinks Bolton to the upper Irvell at 
HNolcomi«: and Tamsbottom. 

In the central valley area buses use all the 
main routes across the river, with direct, reasonably 
regular services to places such as Moses Gate or 
Drinkwater Park. In the north, local bus services 
to, for example, Bradshaw or Summerseat, give access 
to attractive valley areas of exceptional interest 
for local and natural history — but these (except for 
the school services) are threatened by recurrent 
financial crises. Can promotion of recreation use 
generate sufficient additional revenue to prevent 
such cuts? In Salford, cross town services connect 
inner residential areas with recreation sites (such 
as the Old Race Course or the Victorian Conservation 
Area of The Cliff) but costs can be quite high for a 
family outing. Within the Valley the range of 
local services does suggest the potential for 
developing recreation routes. Visitors can, for 
example, arrive at Radoliffe station, follow the 
canal route through the Valley for some miles, and 
return by bus to the same station or a departure 
point on the Bolton line. For such routes to 
evolve, a general travel ticket, publio information 


and clearly signed routes are necessary. 
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ACCESS TO THE VALLEY FOR RIDERS 


Leisure motorcycling, scranbling and horseriding 
are growing in popularity, but the overall numbers 
involved are stili relatively hams” Cyclins or 
riding on heavily trafficked main roads has Cex 
reercalional altractions, and connections betvueen 
minor roads and tracks in the Valley are often poor. 
In some of the more extensive formal parks cycling 
is permitted on surfaced tracks. The bicycle, in 
contrast to the horse, is inexpensive, entailing 
neither fuel nor feed costs and is carried without 
cost on trains, but there are few opportunities for 
eyele hire in the Manchester area. 

In the river valleys there are conflicts between 
cyclists, horseriders and motorcyclists, all wanting 
access to the same paths, and occasionally 
endangering other users. The specd at times 
assuctated with all three forms of movement could 
lessen the enjoyment of pedestrians. The noise of 
motorcycles is often oblrusive. The local 
anthoritics face considerable problems in allocating 
decreasing financtal resources for minority groups 
with expensive hobbies, especially those which conflict 
with other uses. Riders must surely be expected to 
pay something towards the cost of maintaining ond 


administering any facilities, as sailors and anglers 


. do. 
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At weeiend where public transport services are 
reduced, ticyeiss could provide a means of alternative 
access te the valley, particularly with the co-operation 
of BR, bai notsing is done to promote this form of 
transport. Motor-cyeles bring visitors from the 
conurbation to some areas inaccessible by car, ag do 
horses transported to the area for recreational rides. 
There are relatively few routes for riders from 
surrounding areas which avoid the use of main roads 
or public footpaths. Many paths under local pressure, 
used for riding, have surfaces so deteriorated or 
eroded as to become impassable for walkers. Further 
surveys on accelerated erosion and assessments of the 
effect of preventative moasures would be helpful. 
Measures to deter riding make paths impassable for 
pushchairs or disabled as well. In other arcas, 
with minor improvements, attractive routes could he 
provided, but finance will be needed for additional 
maintenance and route marking. 

Within the Croal-Irwell Valley there are only a 
few bridlepaths or roads uscd as public paths and no 
recognised cycleways. Throughout the Valley the 
few river crossing points are seldom convenient for 
recreational wandering, but footbridges across fast 


flowing rivers of the Irwell's size are expensive to 
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Disused railways and canal towpaths offer 
potential for riding or cycling, but other users and 
natural or industrial history sites need protection. 
the construction of the HBury-Bolton towpath aleng 
the stcep side of the Irwell gorge makes conflicts 
between riders, anglers and walkers very likely. 

At present several valley faris and small holdings 
rent out stables and grazing. There are areas where 
farmers might consider charging for limited riding 
on selected routes around their land, or riding inay 
be permitted in some of the larger parks. Such 
roules could be tried on an cxperimental basis with 
a permit system, and sanctions to eradicate 
irresponsible use. 

ACCESS FON PEDESTRIANS (Diagram 12) 

For pedestrians, acccss to the Valley for 
recreation can range from a short Sunday stroll to 
a longer exploration of the region's industrial and 
natural history. The rivers and streams offer 
great variety of interest, and change with changing 
weather and scasons. The potential of the river- 
side footpaths as recreational routes between 
Salford and northern areas of the Valley is 
considerable. A walkway from the Salford City 
Muscum at the Crescent follows the riverside through 


Peel Park. Between Moses Gute and Kearsley Park in 
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impressive views of the Croal, Irwell and hills 
beyond. Tn @arv the canal towpath is an attractive 
historicsi route of several miles through very 
differenti scenery. Throughout the Valley many paths 
could be further developed as local recreation routes, 
nature or interest trails, Linking the main Valley 
route with public transport, car paris or adjacent 
urban areas. 

The condition of paths, the ease with which they 
may be followed, the quality of information and 
Signposting, and the interest of the route, are all 
important. Only some four miles (in short stretches 
of a few hundred yards) of the main twenty mile river— 
side route were actually obstructed or without public 
footpaths.” At several points important valley 
paths pass behind back gardens or through busy 
industrial works, with problems of dumping garden 
compost and industrial wastes which become less 
acceptable with incrensed leisure use. The 
County Engincer's limited finances mean that it will 
be the River Valley Nudget and warden service which 
undertakes most works done cven on the main route, 

fhe rivers Croal and Irwel] pass through the 
centres of Dolton and fury respectivoly, but the 
river or canal side valley footpaths ure not 
immediately visible. North of Dury the Irvwell 


Valley Way starts at a new reclamation site, Dury 
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ground (the site of Nobert Peel's early cotton works), 
wilh the canal towpath reached through some side 
streets to the south. In Bolton the main path 
follows the Croal, Tonge and Bradshaw Brook, with 
the path accessible from main river crossing points. 
Although the routes do exist, signing is essentisai. 
Some of the footpaths [from smaller settlements sich 
as Ramsbottom, Dradshaw, Radcliffe, Kearsley or 
Whitefield have been neglected and also require 
signing. Pootpaths have seldom been safeguarded 
against housing development: fulure planning 
applications should protect paths so that new 
residents also have the opportunity to reach the 
Valley casily and old routes are not lost.7" 

Many paths offer potential for the creation of 
circular link routes, between the main valley route 
and public transport, or parking areas. A leaflet 
of walks, By Ways 1, around the popular recreation 
area of Moses Gate has bcen published. 24 Similar 
leaflets arc in preparation for other valleys, and 
it is hoped that co-operation with the Wayfarer 
Project may emphasise the advantages of public 
transport. Jf the visit is made more interesting, 
the frequency of visits could be increased. 

A detailed survey of footpaths was undertaken 


ire 
in summer 1977.°~ In consequence, work on the 


mnin Inmvell Vallev Way has been given priority. 


Paths withis tne Vallev open up riverside views, 
Glimpses coi vid industria) sttes or geological 
expusueres, While the surroundings cun be magnificent, 


there are also paths where industry does not enhance 
recreatltonal aspects, Where there ure derelict sites 
within the local authorities’ reclamation programne, 
paths will usually be provided if safe access to the 
site is possible, but may not be designated Public 
Nights of Way. In agricultural areas of the Vallcy 
there is often a range of interesting and well 
preserved public footpaths, although sometimes the 
direction of routes is unclear. Some of these paths, 
if linked to other trunsport routes, could be used 

as an introduotion to the countryside and farming; 

a few could provide a basis for farm trails explaining 
local agricultural practices and could if combined 
with other countryside facilitios, become recreational 
attractions. 

Former transport routes provide excellent access 
for pedestrians. At Whitefield the disused Clifton 
Junction railway line is ao nature trail. At 
Tottington, the Holcombe branch line has been acquired 
by the Council and is used for local recftcation. 

The towpath of the disused canal provides attractive 
walks between Dury, Bolton and Salford. There are 
many fasoinating remains of associated carly 


industries, as well as narrow boats, cranes, locks, 


“har 
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present planners are uncertain of the extent to 
which the public is deterred by fcar of trespass, 
unfamiliarity, lack of signing or ill drained or 
uncomfortable surfaces. Perhaps, as use and 
publicity {tnerease, people unfamiliar with maps 
wiJl be encouraged to explore. As local interest 
and care for the area grows guided walks, simplic 
Lrail leaflets, school tours, and waymarking should 
encourage use of vallcy footpaths, in a county rich 
in industrial heritage. The effects on the 
countryside need to be monitored, and this use of 
valley resources linked to developments in public 
transport, particularly to improve access for non 
car owners. 
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4 
DALES HAIL AND PARKLINK : RECREATIONAL TRANSPORT 


FACKAGES IN THE YORKSHIRE DALES 


iWest Yorksnire Passenger Transport Executive) 


yae origin of Dales Nail lay in the deciston, 
implemented in May, 1970, to cease operating local 
rail passenger services along the Settle-Carlisle 
railway through the Yorkshire Dales and the Eden 
Valley. The Yorkshire area of the Transport Users! 
Consultative Committee described the effects of this 
decision as severe hardship to the local hill- 
farming communities who relied upon the service. 
Additionally about one third of the Yorkshire Dales 
National Park, aon area designated by Parliament in 
1954 for the benefit of people from urban arcas to 
enjoy outdoor recreation and study became totally 
inaccessible to people without their own transport. 
This included much fine fell-walking country, 
including the Three Peaks, Dentdale, Garsdale, the 
Nlowgiitls, Mallerstand and Wild Doar Fell. 

In 1974 the West Riding Area of tho ltanmblers' 
Association chartered a special train from BR which 
called at tho derelict stations of Garsdale and 


Kirkby Stephen. A programic of walks was organised 


and the train was completely sold-out. Later that 
year, BR announced their intention to demolish all 
the disused stalion platforms for reasons of saicty 
and to accommodate the new Mark III stock to 
accommuodatcd along the Line when West Coasl hiasn 
Line trains were diverted. At this point the 
newly reconstituted Yorkshire Dales National Park 
Committee approached BR who agreed to have the 
station platforms made safe for occasional use; 
for a sum of £5,000 stations at Horton in 
Nibblesdale, Ribblehead (southbound platform only), 
Dent and Garsdale were so treated, Cumbria County 
Council undertaking the necessary underwriting of 
Kirkby Stephen. The National Park Committee then 
agreed with BR to become charters of a rail service. 
A totally new concept of recreational travel was 
devcloped, with the provider of a recreational 
facility, the National Park Committee, agreeing to 
underwrite a transport service to reach that facility. 
The first phase of operation, May - July 1975, 
comprised three weekend scrvices operaling 4-car 
dicsel multiple units from Leeds and Bradford to 
Appleby, calling at the newly refurbished stations 
to take ramblers into the country. On Saturdays the 
same units reversed at Appleby to pick up local 
people for a shopping trip to Leeds. Connecting 


bus services, Continental style, were provided as 


el 
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port uf the package at Garsdale station to and from 
Nawes and Sedbergh, which on Sundays were extended 

to Swaledale and the Howgills. This brought a 

wide gatchment area to the train from the Dales and 
aisa znmercaged the range of possibilities for walkers 
sho could benefit from a comprehensive programme of 
guided waiks into the National Park and Eden Valley 
under the guidance of experienced walk leaders. 

The train and bus fares were fixed by the Park 
Committee at a modest level, and, by agreement with 
BR and the bus operators, the National Park Committee 
sold tickets, initially by post but later through 
tourist offices and in local Dales post offices. 

The scheme proved an outstanding success. The 
trains were quickly filled, and passengers often 
turned away from fully booked trains. The Park 
Committee cven had a small operating surplus from 
the first phase. 

The initial success was noted by the Country- 
side Commission which recognised the national 
implications of the project, and supported it 
through its experimental powers. Andrew McCullough 
was appointed Project Assistant for a three year 
period to develop the concept further under my own 
supervision. Innovations in late 1975 included 
two more weekends of operation, un experimental 


service from East Lancashire via the freight only 
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Blackburn - Hellificld line and a train from 
Carlisle, and set the pattern for the future. 

In 1976, by agreement with Cumbria County Council 
and Eden District Council, further stations at 
Lazonby, Lanewathby and Armathwaite were recsned, 
and services cxtendcd on Saturdavs to and fren 
Carlisle, using two separate trains (rather than o 
shuttle service) to provide a more flexible service. 
In 1978 the Lancashire connection became permanent; 
Clitheroe Station was reopened with the support of 
Lancashire County Council and hibble Valley District 
Council. Additional buses provided to the Lake 
District and Teesdale again proved extremely popular. 

In 1979, at the end of the experimental period, 
the National Park Committee was unwilling to shoulder 
all the administrative and marketing costs. West 
Yorkshire PTE, from where a majority of the 
recreational passengers originated, became the 
charters of the trains [rom West Yorkshire, handling 
booking and ticket sales arrangements, whilst a 
consortium of authorities, including the Dales 
National Park, Cumbria and Lancashire County Councils 
and the Countryside Commission provide the neccessary 
cash guarantee for the services which originated in 
Preston, Blackburn and Curlisle, technically as 


sponsored speculative excursions. The trains 


| 
i 
opernting from Lancashire which connect with : 
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Yorkshire trains at Nellifield are the Cirst BR 
excursions and PTE charters operating together. The 
southbound trains now operate from Carlisle to 
Preston and Glackpool South, to allow a degree of 
velueble tross-subsidisation during summer with Dales 
passengers able to catch the express service to Lecds 
from Settie, as well as travelling to Blackpool with 
a new facility from Skipton to Blackpool via 
HNellifield. 

The cash gtiarantce [from the Lancashirce/Caurlisle 
service is currently £4,000, which until 1981 has 
been required only in part, whilst the PTE service 
operate at break even or a theoretical modcst 
surplus. Such figures take no account of 
administrative or migakanane costs, nor of the 
considerable input of voluntary labour which helps 
to make the service viable. A Steerjng Committce, 
comprising officers from oll participating 
authorities mcets annually to discuss the progress 
of the service and plans for the forthcoming yeur, 
and represents perhaps the most remarkable example 
of co-operation between operators (BR, NBC, WYPTE), 
local authorities (three counties, one National 
Park and three Districts) and government agencies 
(three regions of the Countryside Commission) in 
the U.K. 


Since 1976, Dales Rail has operated a programme ree 
7) 
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of seven or cight weckends a year from April until 
October, with a Christmas Shoppers’ train for local 
people, and the occasional additional train from 
Manchester or Stockport. It has carried a total 
of around 50,000 people, mainly walkers, but aico 
more passive sightseers, into the countrysldc, 
local people on shopping trips, people visiting 
friends or relatives, and others Just glad of a 
trip on the line. Surveys by the Transport and 
Road Research Laburatorics in L975 and LOTT 
confirned some interesting findings, notably that 
on Saturdays in particular a larger percentage of 
users than would be statistically cxpected were 
from the lower social incomes groups, whilst on 
Sundays, at least half the users came [from car- 
owning households. Thus, Dales Rail is perhaps 
one of the most successful schemes of its kind in 
the country in that it proves that car owners can 
be attracted in large numbers away from the private 
ear if the product is right, and that there is a 
substantial, unfulfilled demand amongst less 
affluent members of the community for recreational 
public transport Jargely ignored by most 
recreattonal schemes which are cur-oriented. 


The key factor is marketing. Dales Rail has 


always been more than a transport service; it is 
a reereationa] paciage. Passengers are buying a 
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day in the country: a total recreatlonal experience, 
including guided walks, connecting buses, voluntary 
stewards on the trains to answer questions and deal 
witht ¢roblems, refreshments and, above all, a sense 
OF imveorvemncent with a unique enterprise. Through 
the fivoivemcnt of WYPTE's operations and marketing 
Seawiar, marke ting has become much more 
Sophisticated and despite the recession, apparently 
successful, with new traffic being attracted to the 
service as well as an extraordinary degree of ‘brand 
loyalty' from a core of regular passengers. In 
recent months a strong voluntary Friends of Dales 
Rail group has emerged, helping to develop the 
voluntary side, to reduce the workload on the public 
authorities and provide the passengers with an even 
more comprehensive range of options —- trips to the 
Roman Wall or Cross Fell, and additional trips when 
Dales Rail does not operate. 

Dales Rail is a pioneer in actively marketing 
recreational facilities not at the receiving end 
(the conventional wisdom of most National Park 
authorities is that they will only deal with visitors 
as they arrive) but at the originating end, offering 
a countryside and recreational experience whioh the 
consumer buys at his local rail station. In this 
respect Dales Ratl comes close to the original 


purpose of National Parks, as areas which exist in 
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PARK LINK ROUTES 


From Park Link, published jointly 
by British Rail Board 
West Yorkshire Road Car 
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close relationship wilh the urban areas of which they 
formed u hinterland, 
Park lank 

ia purely transport terms, Parklink, which began 
kife tm AMV7, is very much more cost ecffective than 
Dates mai? in that it uses existing scheduled rail 
and bes services rather than specially chartered 
traina and buses, thus increasing revenue for the 
existing infrastructure. In essence it is a 
conbined rail and road ticket purchaseable at 
fourteen stations on the West Yorkshire rail network, 
and valid to Skipton or Settle/Giggleswick by rail, 
and then by bus into Upper Wharfedale as far as 
Buckden, Bolton Abbey, Grassington or Ilebden, into 
Malhamdale, or as far as Ingleton on the Pennine 
network, For people in Upper Wharfcdale it works 
in the opposite wired tom offering a day trip to 
Leeds or Bradford at about one third the price of 
combined road/rail day return tickets. For the 
convenience of passengers some buses have been 
rerouted to meet trains at Skipton, an invaluablo 
facility when conncetions are tight and passengers 
have heavy luggage. 

Although use of Parklink has becn encouraging, 
and the service at least covers its publicity costs 
and no doubt generates rovenue from holders of 


Nailecards and the like, the service hus not 
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captured the popular imngination like Dales Rail. 
There appear to be two reasons for this. Firstly, 

it is a sophisticated concept —- an urban reait neiwork 
linked into a rural bus network, Although the 
opportunities it offers Cor walkers are enormous, 


the customer needs to understand maps and timetables. 


Vales Nail, however, is simple - the passenger buys 
the ticket and catches the train ~— everything else 
ts done. Secondly, human beings are gregarious; 


a fully organised package in which the individual 
meets others taking part increases his/her 
confidence, and sense of being part of a larger 
convivial group. Only a few hundred people a year 
buy Parklink tickets, whilst on the very few 
occasions a yeur Dales flail operates, several 
thousand are carried. To a degree the answer may 
lie in developing recreational packages on scheduled 
services, a process currently being developed by 

the Friends of Dale mail and their energetic 
secretary, Les Watson. However, there are many 
more Jessons to be learned, questions to be 

answered and opportunities discovered. The 
Wayfarer Project now operated by GMT and WYPTE 

and the Countryside Commission may begin to 

explore these over the next three yours. One thing 
is certain, leisure habite will change radically 
both in spite of and beoause of the recession. | 


13 


They will be different to anything seen in the past; 
public transport, as from Victorian times’ to the 
1959s, mey assume ao more dominant role than most 


people at the present time imagine. 
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Yorkshire Dales Nalional Park, 1976, Dates Rail Guide 


Grigg A.O., and An opinion survey of the 
smith P.G. Yorkshire Dales rail service 
in 1975 
TRRL Neport LR 769, JIMSO, 
1975 
Grigg A.O., and An opinion survey of the 
lluddart L. Yorkshire Dales rail service 
in 1977 


TRRL Report LR 906, HIMSO, 
1975 
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5 
THE COUNTRYSIDE COMMISSION RECREATIONAL ThANSPONT 
PROJECTS IN GREATER MANCHESTER AND WEST YORE SHIRE 


THE WAYFARER PROJECT 


LES M. LUMSDON (Greater Manchester Transpor$ and 
Countryside Commission) 
AND 


COLIN SPEAKMAN (West Yorkshire Passenger Transport 
Executive and Countryside Commission) 


INTRODUCTION 

The aim of tho Wayfarer Project is to test the 
feasibility of using mainly the existing public 
transport network to provide increased opportunities 
for travel to the countryside for informal recreation. 
This will entail imaginative marketing whioh 
increases awarencss of destinations and places the 
bus and rail service in an enabling role. 

One aspect of the project is to persuade those 
uncommitted to public transport that using local bus 
and rail services to reach the countryside can be 
ensy to achieve and attractive in its own right, 
presenting a cheop, relaxed and interesting way of 
travelling. Potential passengers are often 
deterred by the weak image of public transport. 

They lack no knowledge of the bus and rail network 


beyond their own immedinte area and thus barely 


be. ; 


realise travel opportunities for leisure purposes. 
There is a wide comnunication gap between public 
transport operators and potential customers not 
comnakited to using public transport on a regular 
tusies. 

¥ke Wayfarer Project aims to experiment with 
promations that enhance leisure travel by 
introagucing through ticketing facilities, combined 
tickets which include travel and admission to places 
of interest and other significant incentives to the 
user and marketing techniques to devclop awareness 
of the product that is being offered. In some 
instances it is likely that adjustments to routes 
and times and the introduction of new links and 
feeder services may be justified. 

The project arose out of the successful Dales 
Rail experiment which demonstrated the feasibility 
of operating a public transport service primarily 
for recreational users. In 1979, when much of the 
organisation of Dales Rail passed from the Yorkshire 
Dales National Park to the West Yorkshire Passenger 
Transport Executive, it seemed a logical extension 
of the Dales Rail concept to consider the 
feasibility of marketing the existing public 
transport network for recreational purposes. 

Whereas the Dales Rail service from Leeds and 


Preston wos mainly oriented to the walking and 
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s 
rambling market, the present project ts coticerned 


with a wider range of markets including thoss who 
make trips into the countryside for activity pursuits, 
for its wildlife and natural history, or 62 vivgit 
stately homes, historic sites and other places of 
interest, and to enjoy more passive leisure pursuits 
such nas sightseeing and informal outdoor recrestion. 
It also centres around increasing interest in the 
south Pennines as an area of great significance for 
recreation for the populations of Greater Manchester 
and West Yorkshire, which made the two PTEs a 
natural choice for a joint enterprise. 
ORGANISATION OF WAYFARER 

In furtherance of the Countryside Commission's 
objectives of encouraging the provision of facilitles 
for open air recreation, it igs part of the Commission's 
statutory remit to promote and carry out research. 
Equally as important as the detailed experience 
gained in the operation of the project is the 
opportunity for injecting new thinking by the 
introduction of new initiatives into an established 
pattern of working. This is the first time, however, 
that the Commission has worked with PTEs and with 
two officers based in different authorities. 

The overall direction of the project in both 
counties is guided by a Project Steering Committec, 


whilst the day to day work in each areca is more 
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informally guided by two separate working groups. 
The project officers will present a comprehensive 
final report at the end of the three year 
experimental period. 

GREATER MANCHESTER TRANSPORT AND WAYFARER 

The officer in GMT reports directly to the 
Servioea Manager (Marketing) who directs the work 
of the Marketing Department. As a transport 
undertaking with a large flect of buses and ultimate 
responsibility for local rail services, the 
marketing budget is small. A substantial proportion 
of this sum is allocated to the promotion of fares 
schemes and the printing of new timetables to 
publicise constant revisions to services, resulting 
from a decline in patronage. Consequently, leisure 
travel affords a low priority. 

The department has a firm commitment to the 
concept of selling travel ideas as destinations wlth 
GMT making these destinations accessible. It is 
also concerned to pursue a policy of market 
segmentation, The industry is increasingly 
recognising that there is a complexity of markets to 
be served by bus and rail. GMT, for example, provides a 
weekly Saver Seven season zonal ticket for the 
regular conte promotes a Teen Travel Club for 
young people and encourages the elderly to travel 


atl off-peak times using concessionary fares. al 
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The translation of the Wayfarer Project within 


GMT can only be understood in terms of this marketing 


strategy. The first Wayfarer presentation, The 
Adventure Rider Club (for under 16s) embodics both 
these concepts, i.e. promoting the idea of s2i% 


destinations to a district market segment. ‘he key 
concept of this scheme is that it offers membership 
of a club through which children receive information 
about places to visit in the North West. With an 
obvious emphasis upon the countryside, the 
information pack the children receive contains 
routes, details of specific recrcational locations, 
plus relevant bus route details. The scheme now 
has over 7,000 members, has created oonsiderable 
media interest and has placed GMT in a clearly 
perceived benefactor role. Thus the promotion is 
essentially based on assumptions about associative 
and explorative behaviour in relation to learning 
about the environment, not primarily obout travelling 
on buses. 

There are several other promotions presently 
being planned as part of the Wayfarer Project on 
the Western side of the Pennines. A series of 
Wayfarer Walks leaflets is to be launched and during 
summer 1982 it is likely that comprehensive 
promotions will appear for South Eust Manchester and 


for many of the country parks within the Manchester 
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conurbation and the South Pennines. 
WEST YORKSHIRE AND WAYFARER 

West Yorkshire shares many qualities with Greater 
Manonegter -— a dense network of bus services and a 
moderate number of surviving rail services serving 
important commuter corridors. These lead to rural 
fyinge areas which in many cases huve considerable 
recreational potential. There are certain important 
differences: West Yorkshire has a smaller population 
and Leeds, the largest city in the oounty, is less 
a single nuoleus than Manchester. Several cities 
and larger towns, notably Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, form important focal points 
around which the transport system has evolved, with 
a strongly decentralised structure through the 
Districts, reflected in the WYPTE which absorbed the 
various municipals and more recently NBC undertakings 
through the recently formed Metro National Company. 

The Countryside Commission folt that the validity 
of the experiment could be enhanced because GMT and 
WYPTE are so different. The two Project Officers 
work within their respective organisations and areas 
to exploit the resources available and, wherever 
possible, should develop a rich cross-fertilisation 
of ideas and methodology from which both PTEs might 
eventually benefit. 


Both are Countryside Commission Project Officers, 
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bul. are first and foremost PTE employees. In West 
Yorkshire, the Project Officer works with the 
Directorate of Operations and is directly responsible 
to the Traffic Officer and through him to the Praffie 
Manager, but all day-to-day work within the Te is 
through the Marketing Manager and Publicity Liaison 
Officer. To a degree, success of the prefect will 
depend on the officer learning techniques of 
marketing from his colleagues and cross-fertilising 
these ideas with his own knowledge of recreation. 

The officer, in theory at least, has the time to 
examine and develop ideas which his hard-pressed 
colleagucs cannot undertake or that represents an 
unknown, posslbly marginal market which the Country- 
side Commission might wish to see tried for social 
and environmental reasons even though on strictly 
cost-accounting terms a PTE might prefer to spend 
their resources on increasing traffic along an urban 
corridor. 

A vital part of the project in both countics is 
to take the public transport message [from the 
operator to various other agencies who provide 
recreational facilities -— too often facilities are 
marketed purely for motorists, assuming public 
transport users do not matter. Such agencies include 
local authorities, national government agencies, 


private undertukings, voluntary bottios and individuals. 
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if they are persuaded that it makes sense to help 
market public transport, for reasons of fuel 
econony, of social equity, and of declining personal 
dispeeabie incomes for much of the population, 
public transport users could again become a major 
part af the leisure market. 

tiest Yorkshire alreaty have an aggressive 
marketing campaign promoting recreational travel. 
The £2 Day Rover all-system ticket is the brand 
leader and the 30p maximum off-peak bus fare has 
already caused dramatic increases in use of many 
services at weekends and in particular by pensioners. 
Thus the Wayfarer concept, selling destinations and 
things to do at destinations, is already closely 
geared to the PTE's marketing philosophy. The first 
of a series of simple Wayfarer leaflets are currently 
in circulation. These promote a new mid-week cross-— 
Pennine bus service to the Worth Valley Railway 
(jointly sponsored by the County's Reoreaction and 
Arts Committee), visits to Nostell Priory (in 
conjunction with the Nalional Trust) and, with the 
Leisure Services Department of Leeds City Counoil, 
Discovery Day bus trips around the city's parks and 
country estates with expert guidance. 

Equally important is the programme of Wayfarer 
Guided Walks aimed at two significant areus of the 


market, senior citizens and unemployed young paople, 


in mid-week autumn, 1981, and a projected Leisure 
Travel Guide (in collaboration withthe Yorkshire 

and Humberside Tourist Roard) aimed at co-ordinating 
the many schemes and promotions and bae’> travel 
information in a simple handbook availebic tc visitors 
as well as people living within the region. 

In brief, Wayfarer in West Yorkshire secks to 
develop the PTE's own marketing strategy and customer 
services and help create revenue by filling empty 
seats; it also secks to ensure that people outside 
the transport industry recognise the superb asset of 
the public transport network and how it can help 
fulfil the community's growing leisure needs. 


CONCLUSIONS 

At the outset of a project it is clearly difficult 
to predict the Likely results. llowever, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a number of advantages may 
result. 

With appropriate marketing strategies tt should 
be fcasible to increase the use of public transport 
for leisure purposes. This, in turn, could lead to 
better facilities, more frequent services and a 
substantially improved image for public transport. 
Many regular stage carriage bus services and DR 
local lines ore little used during off-peak times 
but, nevertheless, perform an important social need. 


Encournginge their use for recreational trips to the 
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countryside should lead to increased revenue without 
a significant increase in costs and it is possible 
Liat some services might become self-financing as a 
resuit, 

Furicermore, greater use of public transport 
shouid heip reduce traffic congestion, wear and tear 
en rura: roads and erosion at over-used beauty spots. 
Management of visitors should be easier and guided 
walks and other ways of interpreting the countryside 
to visitors may be made more available to semi-cajitive 
audiences, Given the increasing awareness of the need 
for energy conservation and perhaps, more importantly, 
lower levels of disposable income and increased costs 
of motoring, the present time would seem more 
suitable than ever to offer incentives designed to 
encourage greater use of public transport as an 
attractive alternative to the use of the private oar, 
For 50% of households in both counties this option 
does not exist. The Wayfarer Project, therefore, 
also aims to improve recreational opportunities for 
those who are not likely to visit the countryside 
as frequently, if at all, as those living in car 
owning households, This section of the population 
should, as a result of the project, find improved 


opportunities to enjoy the countryside. 
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6 
FROM CONURDATION TO COUNTRYSIDE : A_ DAY OUT BY 


BUS OR RAIL IN THE WEST MIDLANDS 


ALAN F. WILLIAMS AND MICHAFL F. TANNER 


(Department of Geography, University of Birm!ngham) 


INTRODUCTION 

Throughout the 1950s and much of the 1960s the 
main emphasis in the provision of outdoor recreation 
facilities was on catering [or the needs of car 
owners. Little attention was paid to the necds of 
those without access to a private motor car and who 
must rely on public transport. It was widely 
assumed that trends in cur ownership would follow 
the North American pattern and rapidly extend to the 
bulk of the population. Only in the 1970s was there 
a significant change in emphasis, reflected first 
in a focus on new provision close to the urban 
fringe and more recently in a concern with the 
recreational needa of the ‘underprivileged' and 
particularly with those who live in the inner eity. 

ilowever, it still seems to be the case thut the 
relationships between countryside recreation sites 
and the public transport available tu reach them 


have been underexplored. When Elizabeth Gundrey 


wrote England By pus! in spring 1981, she noted 


tasks in spring 1981, by which time the primary 
purpose -— to produce detailed information for 
digtribudidion to the public indicating bus and rail 
tranapert services to countryside recreation sites - 
was wel} under way. This paper focuses on 
procedures and problems which lay behind the 
selectinun of information contained in A Day Out In 
fhe Country By Public Transport 1981," 70,000 copics 
of which were distributed to the public in June 
mainly through West Midlands travel bureaux, bus/ 
rail stations and public libraries, 

The terms of reference required examination of 
services from ten centres in the conurbation: namely 
Birminghan, Gaventryt Dudlcy, Halesowen, Solihull, 
Stourbridge, Sutton Coldfield, Walsall, Warley and 
Wolverhampton, Both whole- and half-day visits 
were to be included. The most important of suggested 
assumptions related to starting time and range for 
whole day visits : a city-centre start at 9 a.m. 
or after (which might imply previous travel to 
eity-centre); outward range of truve)? not normally 
to exceed two hours; adequate time on site (with 
due regard to opening/closing times where 
Oppropriate); return journey to be completed by 
late afternoon or carly evening. Although public 
transport access to outdoor recreational sites was 


specified, no proconditions were set as to area, 
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that it is not the absence of buses but the absence 
of information that deters would-be passengers from 
getting out of the towns and into the country. She 
also noted that oa Countryside Commission stuiiy 
produced a few years ago could report that sinyuy 
visiting the countryside is more popular than any 
sport, hobby or other kind of outing.- People 
without a car did not get to the countryside half 
us often ug more affluent families "... yet there 
stands the bus, waitine to take them",9 
In the autumn of 1980, the authors were given 

the opportunity to find out how far both buscs and 
trains were available to take city dwellers into the 
adjacent Shire Counties. We were asked by the 
Countryside Commission: 
(i) to analyse existing public transport services 

on Suturdoys, Sundays and Bank Holidays from 

a number of centres within the County of 

West Midlands to recreation sites or areas of 

interest in the surrounding countryside, and 
(41) to examine existing public transport charging 

policies, to identify major gaps in services 

and to look into the possibility of combining 

trave] by public transport with cycling or 

walking. 

The authors reported to the Countryside 


Commission, West Midlands, on the second of these 
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facility or transport mode and, although walkers 
and cyciitsts were to be expressly considered, no 
attempt was made to direct the enquiry towards any 


Special recreation market, 


LANDS TRANSPORT OPERATORS AND SPECIAL 


The three main public transport operators in the 
area are british Rail (BR), Midland Red (MR), and 
the West Midlands Passcngcr Transport Executive 
(WMPTE ). WMPTE services operate throughout the 
West Midlands Metropolitan County. MR, one of the 
largest bus and coach operating subsidiaries of the 
National Bus Company, operates stage-carriage services 
in a very extensive region which includes West 
Midlands, Shropshire, Warwickshire, sauth Stafford- 
shire and most of Warwickshire and Hereford and 
Worcester, 

At the outset, these transport operators 
volunteered information relating to special 
recreation services within the region. It can be 
said that the operators have only liwited experience 
of special recreation services and little of this 
related to recent years. In the immediate post— 
war period Outer Cirole bus tours around the green 
outskirts of the city were offered in both 
Birmingham and Coventry; that in Coventry proved 
very popular, but custom gradually fell away and 


it was abandoned in 1963. Within the WMPTE area 
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there were also at one time Lickey Kxtras [rom 
Birmingham on summer Sundays and Bank Holidays, 
while the North Division somctimes still run 
specials to Dudley Zoo. More recently MR hes run 
a summer service to the rural Drayton Manor Perk 
und Iwyoross Zoo, although this has proved icss 
popular than was hoped. 

Similar problems were experienced with the 
Cunnock Chuse Circular which was run on an 
experimental basis in 1980 as a joinl enterprise 
by MR, the Countryside Commission and Staffordshire 
County Council. It was noted that in spite of 
considerable publicity given to the service by the 
County Council putronage was relatively low. ‘the 
service circumnavigated the Chase, where the 
Forestry Commission owns 6700 acres with registered 
commons and 2600 acres of heath and woodland are 
manayed as a Country Park. Reborn as the Chase 
Explorer with MR operating costs undervritten by 
the Countryside Commission, this service was to be 
operated on Sundays and Bank Holidays in the summer 
of 1981 on a linear route ut the edge of the Chase. 
As such, it became one of the few bus services 
self-selected for inclusion in A Day Out 81. 

BR's only recent experience of this kind was a 


special Sunday train service to Telford (ironbridge), 


purtly over freight-only lines, run experimentally 
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in 1980. This was coupled with a specially- 
arranged bus link to provide uccess to the various 
sites of the Ironbridge Gorge Museum, but it proved 
unecepemaiy and was discontinued. Similarly, Br 
run a Kidserminster Shuttle bus service on some 
summer Saturdays and Bank Holidays to provide a 
link with tre privately-operated Severn Valley 
Rallway, Apart from these, BR's main local 
promotions have related to trains to Birmingham 
International for special events like the Motor Show 
at the N.E.C. 
PROMOTION OF COUNTRYSIDE RECNEATION OPPORTUNITIES 
The different West Midlands transport operators 
also varied in the extent to which they promoted 
access to countryside recreation sites by regular 
services, At one timc, MR used bus posters to 
encourage people to visit the countryside, but no 
such information appears in its 1980-81 timetables, 
Similarly, Coventry Corporation Bus Company (fore- 
runner of WMPTE's East Division), used to inelude a 
list of recommended walks in its timetables, but docs 
not do so now. WMPTE's South Division timetable 
provides only a map of Sutton Park showing bus 
access, plus a few 'ftllers' giving bus sorvices 
to places like Dudley Zoo and Birmingham's Cannon 
ill Park, while the four timetables produced by 


North Division provide oa list of services to places 
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of interest, including Beaudesert Castle Ring, 
Cannock Chase, Chasewater, Himley Park, Kinver, Penn 
and PeJsall Commons. A similar list, with the 

‘ 
addition of two historic houses and the Clent-Lickey 
Hills, was also included itn a leaflet advertising 
the WMPTE Family Day Ticket. 

In 1979, BR produced a promotional leaflet, 
Discover the Midlands by Rail, subsequently repeated 
in abbreviated form in the Heart of England Tourist 
Board's Piscover the Heart of England.® The enphasis 
is upon looking Into the Midlands from outside, with 
attractive art-work focused on the historic towns 
Coventry, Hereford, Lichfield, Malvern, Shrewsbury, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick and Worcester are 
emphasised, but only for the well-known Malvern Hills 
is there any real mention of countryside. By contrast, 
BR's leaflet current early in 1980-81 (Figure 1) 
looked oulwards from the West Midlands to specific 
locations, usually inland cities or seaside resorts. 
Concessionary fares on these services, whether inside 
or outside the West Midlands, were offered mostly with 
no break of journey. Rather different was the leafiet 
Discover the Cotswolds ; Ride the Cotswold Line’ 
prdatieen in 1980 by the Cotswold Line Promotion Group, 
an organisation of regular users of the rallway 
services between Worcester, Evesham and Oxford. The 


group gained the cooperation of Hl and the relevant 


of 


County Councils in its promotion and they were 
backed by the English Tourist Board's Special 
Promotien Scheme. Lastly, local initiatives led MR 
to products sa leaflet Come to the Malverns with Midland 
Red with details of services from Birmingham and 
brie’ deseriptions of three walks, while another 
related tn» the Wrekin district was being prepared in 
conjunction with the Ramblers' Association.® The 
Heart of England Tourist Hoard's Places to visit? 
indicates by symbols places which may be reached by 
rall or bus throughout the region, but provides no 
information about services. Similarly, the two 
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1:250,000 Leisure Maps covering the region 
the Board edits, show railway lines but do not name 
stations. 

Overall, the quantity of the information 
available about public transport access to country-— 
side recreation sites in the West Midlands is 
extremely limited, and the quality variable. 
Because it gave details of both places to visit and 
the precise means of reaching them by rail and bus 
in one outlying sector, Discover the Cotswolds 
came nearest to what might be provided more widely. 
Most immediately useful was DR information related 
to the 'hop-on, hop-off' opportunities of the 
Avonrider day ticket for the Warwiokshire lines and 


the steam railway leaflets of tho Severn Valley 
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Railway. 

The exploration of existing promotions strongly 
suggested ample scope for the provision of more 
information, a yiew confirmed by all the agencics 
consulted. It was also known that new zone/period 
or linc/day concessions were in the pipeline for the 
1981 summer season. At the same time, it was 
recognised that almost a1] the information currently 
available was designed to promote the company mode. 
By contrast, the task in hand was to promote the 
countryside. The two approaches —- selling seats 
and selling sites - were not incompatahle, but in the 
West Midlands regjon they had never been brought 
together oomprehensively,. 


THE URBAN CENTRES AND THEIR INTERCONNECTION 


Given the ten urban centres noted at the outset, 
a leading question was ‘Ilow transport-rich are they?'. 
The question was to be seen mainly in terms of the 
number and frequency of routes and services radiating 
into the countryside. A common understanding of 
the role of Birmingham places it at the top of a 
regional public transport hierarchy. It is because 
of this that a second question becomes answerable 
first : ‘How well linked are these centres to each 
other within the conurbation?'. The quality of 
this Linkage is very good if measured by local 


route densily or service levels in relation to 
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journey to work or journey to shop. But for day 
or haif-duy leisure trips, it could be held that 
sturts were less likely from places deep inside the 
Conurbatyorm unless, by one or other mode, they are 
lisked couventently to the transport-rich centres, 
Figure 2{a) suggests the nature of constraints 
in terms of the presence/absence of interconnection 
by mode. There is no rail link between many 
centres, while the radial rail services focused on 
Birmingham vary greatly in Saturday/Sunday service. 
Even the high-frequency, WMPTE Cross-City suburban 
alate offers no trains to New Street until mid-day 
on Sundays. Several centres, too, are without MR 
bus links and its limited stop routes are fewer than 
might be expected, The problems are further 
demonstrated in Figure 2(b) where averaged journey 
times are shown by the available modes. The 
diagram is Birmingham-based with remaining centres 
in true direction from Birmingham. It indicates the 
general utility of rail in dispensing with distance 
between most centres and Birmingham more quickly 
than the bus alternatives, It also suggests that 
the BR-MR connection between Coventry-Birminghaa— 
Wolverhampton can be recognised as the most obvious 
public transport-rioch axis within the conurbation. 
Among the ten named places, the most difficult 


to identify is the large urban areo of Wurley. 


East 
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llere there is no single centre to be recognised 
as an important public transport focus. Dudley can 
be so recognised, but the dependence of large parts 
of the Black Country on comparatively slow 
conurbation bus services might be scen as & zpeelal 
limitation on the range of countryside leteure trips 
to be made from this quarter. Indeed, few WMPPE 
bus services extend beyond the boundary of the West 
Midlands County. The main exceptions to this are 
those to Kinver, Wombourne, Pattingham and Codsall 
alony the western edge of the conurbation, and the 
network of services in the Lichfield and Cannock 
areas in south Staffordshire. Such WMPTE local 
services give access to the nearest green belt 
countryside, but for sites beyond choice lay between 
BR and MR or, where appropriate, a combination of 
voth. 
BR_AND MR RADIATING SERVICES 

The BR-MIt routes radiating directly from 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton and Coventry are indicated 
in Figure 3. Feeding routes over which suburban, 
regional and Inter-City services arrive and disperse, 
Birmingham (New Street) may claim to be the lending 
interchange within the BR network.?! — From 
Birmingham, too, MR limited slop services [an out 
over routes which lead to the larger marked towns of 


the surrounding shire counties. Sectorally, there 
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is considerable support from a much larger number of 
MR services marketed under fleet-names like Severn- 
link (Bromegyove and Worcester), Tellus (‘lelford), 
Wendawey (4+dderminster) and Wayfarer (Evesham). 22 
Figiee 8 timsorporates the MR routes/services of 

this king whieh could be more closely examined for 
their capacity to enhance onward/outward countryside 
penetrations by bus. 

The analysis of services over the routes shown in 
Figure 3 revealed considerable variation in avail~ 
ability, both between areas and on different days of 
the week. ‘ The radial pattern implies that areas 
close to the conurbation are relatively well-served, 
but in the outer parts of the region services tend 
to be fewer in number. At this stage, it was 
considered that at the perimeters a number of the 
routes worked by independent bus companics might be 
incorporated. But as the focus switohed to avail—- 
ability and frequency, this option became less 
likely. Like MR in similar areas, the rural 
independents mainly operate on certain days of the 
week or from Monday to Friday. Saturday services 
are reduced and some rural arcas lack uny form of 
public transport at weekends. 

On major routes, however, both BR and the major 
bus operators provide almost tho same level of 


service from Monday to Saturday, But on Sunday 
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some BI lines are closed altogether and the frequency 
of services is seriously reduced on others, while 
many intermediate stations are closed. Similsriy, 
the MR network shrinks dramatically on Sundays and 
is largely restricted to the trunk pecies Linting 
the larger urban centres. The problem is compounded 
because all operators begin Sunday services mich 
later than on Saturdays, often with a p.m. start. 
When the survey was begun, too, cuts in public 
expenditure were expected to lead to retrenchment 
in bus services, with Saturdays and Sundays most 
affected. 
COUNTRYSIDE RECREATION SITES 

While the constraints of public transport were 
being examined, countryside recreation site lists 
were prepared. One of the main problems in any 
study of accessibility to the countryside is the 
selection of sites to be included. Only limited 
areas of countryside have any formal or designated 
recreational role, yet much of the remainder is used 
for recreational purposes, especially where there is 
a dense network of public footpaths or informal 
access to unenolosed land. There are many such 
footpaths and lands in the Midlands, the use of 
which goes unrecorded and about which information is 
limited. There is also the problem that some pluces 
described as recreation sites are restricted to club 
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members or are open only on certain days or at very 
restricted times. 

Generally, £t can be said that in spite cf a 
number of inventory surveys at the county and 
regional levels, there is no accepted definition of 
a countryside recreation site, The analysts of sites 
in the prosent study was based on information 
provided by the Countryside Commission in the form 
of County Schedules. These identificd a wide range 
of sites, some related with the major reoreation nodes 
of the region and others focused on country parks, 
commons (big and small) and recreation paths (Table 1). 
Each site was identified by name and U.S. grid 
reference, with variable detnils of area, type of 
resource, ownership, visitor-status and statutory 
designation. 

The County Schedules offered a total of ¢.380 
sites, over 115 of which were combed out at an carly 
stage. Some were urban and therefore inadmissible, 
others nature reserves or other sites where public 
access was limited, Leisure drives were discounted 
ns were a number of very small commons, particularly 
those in hill arens on the Welsh bordcrs. The 
remaining sites were checked against information 
contained in various A.A. and Heart of England 
Tourist Board publications?®, QO process adding 


twelve sites. Prominent in the list were various 
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well-known sill walks and a number of cross-country 
paths. isi addition, it was hoped to include a 
numbe« of tonmpaths, since these are particularly 
numesaus {and radial) in a region once so dependent 
on canals. Wafortunately, in 1980-81 there were 
few such towpaths with legal agreement regarding 
public accesa without permit. Tlie working list 
of over 256 sites included in the survey included 
eighty historic houses or muscums, nineteen parks 
or gardens, ninety three areas of woodland, commons 
or other accesa ‘land, seven nature trails, five zoos, 
fifteen water areas, sixteen country parks and 
fifteen picnic sites. These sites were plotted 
and information assembled about times of opening, 
admission prices and special features/facililies. 
LINKING SITES AND SERVICES : A_ PILOT STUDY 

To this stage, the investigation of sites and 
services procceded in parallel. They now had to 
be compared in order to ensure that all possible 
sites and travel were considered for ‘weekend out' 
selection from the nine urban centres. With 
original assumptions strictly observed, steps so 
far could be regarded as a mechanical process of 
discard associated with range and access, the 
remaining sites and services being those from which 
selection might be made (Procedures I, Figure 4). 


In the event, both the comparison and the matching- 
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up processes yielded interesting problems retated 
to the disposition and variety of the remaining 
sites and the alternative means available to reach 
them (Procedures 2, Figure 5). 

Some of the problems involved in the ful} mane 
centre/Cive county study can be appreciated by 
reference to the much simplified case of a one 
centre/two county pilot exercise undertaken 
independently under the guidance of one of the 
present authors .2* This attempted to link 
Virmingham with 100 sites in Shropshire and 
Here ford-Worcester randomly sampled from Heart of 
England Tourist Board publications (Table 1). 
Omitting the most minor sites, eighty-eight sites 
were investigated (Figure Ga). Many of the 
inaccessible sites (twenty cight Saturday ; forty 
nine Sunday) could not be reached by BR or MR 
services in summer 1980 without transfer to local 
buses (well over 3-4 hrs. to site) or could not be 
reached at all. Others were inaccessible because, 
after duc time on site, there was no available 
return to arrive Birmingham by carly evening. DBR 
could reach twenty three of the accessible sites 
on Saturday, but only seven on Sunday (Figure 6b), 
as measured by total journey time. By similar 
measure, Nit could reach sixty sites on Saturday 


(Figure 6c) und thirty nine on Sunday (Figure 6d). 
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But these HR or MR accessible sites were merely 
those possitie within the outside limits. Given 
an outward tcvai journey time cut-off at 2 hrs., MR 
serviens cowid reach only twenty six sites (29%) on 
Saturday and only twenty one sites (24%) on Sunday. 
RELATING SIFES AND SERVICES : A MODEL 

In the pilot exercise all calculations were made 
individually from Birmingham to each separate site. 
In the fuller study, however, it was necessary to 
seek a rationale for combining groups of sites with 
the public transport available, formally considering 
the best mode(s) not only in terms of overall 
shortest transit times but also the cost of fares. 

From the map exercises it was noted that sites 
and ways could be gathered by public transport in at 
least six ways. Some sites, major or minor, were 
grouped together, some were beaded in particular bus 
or rail corridors and others, although dispersed, 
could be linked by one or other node where special 
fare arrangements (see below) were available. The 
variations are shown schematically in Figure 7, where 
potential walks are indicated by dashed lines. While 
WMPTE bus or rail services cou)d reach urban-edge 
Country Parks, with green belt walks (1, 6), MR 
buses linked many lincar beaded sites in the open 
country beyond (1, 2). Tho hop~on, hop-olf Blt 


coneession could enabio walks between country 


stations in varied permutations (3) and MR period 
tickets made round trip journeys by successive 
serviccs possible without accruing excessive costs 
(5). Finally, in one particular case (but with 
potential clsewhere) MR or WMPTE services could be 
teamed up with specially provided recreationai buscs 
linking minor sites within a major rcereation areca (4). 
ARRANGENENT AND CONTENT OF A DAY OUT 81 
In moving towards presentation, It could now be 
seen that this could be organised and arranged in a 
number of ways: 
(i) by starting point 
(11) by recreation type or facility 
(i141) by transport mode 
(iv) by transport range 
(v) by geographical site/sector 
It was necessary to give prominence to (i), and 
there could be advantages to specific categories of 
user by the separate listing of walks, country house 
visits, play parks, etcetera, implied in (11). The 
mutual exclusiveness of special travel offers by 
bus or rail commended (iti), while (iv) could be 
critical to users because of time/cost distinctions 
between inner, middle and outer sites. The last 
(v) could be held important if sites and routes 
were to be indfeated effectively in maps relevant 


to any users regardless of sturbing point. 
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In the event, it was decided that these 
considerations were not so much alternatives as 
necessary coupanents. For A Day Out 81, therefore, 
they were aii adepted in uncqual measure and related 
by map~tdentified sectors. Particular tracts of 
countryside were chosen at varying distance from the 
conurbation (figure 8, insets 1-12) where specific 
sites, or a range of sites and ways, were related 
wilh public transport in one or other of the ways 
indicated in Figure 7. The general arrangement is 
set out in Figure 9. The related text introduced 
each sectoral opportunity and gave essential zone 
or corridor time-table information consistent with 
the whole or half-day out and back requirements from 
the most appropriate urban centres. Tt also listed 
the more important details related to sample sites, 
which could be identified on the appropriate inset. 

A map-emphasis occasions little surprise : here, 
it permitted sites, routes and service Miaters to be 
clearly indicated and summary time-table information 
to be expressed with economy. Cross-roferencing 
drew attention to similar types of recreational 
opportunity elsewhere, and the format provided for 
pocket use as a twenty four panel six-fold or 4s a 
poster. In all, A Day Out included the necessary 
transport information to reach ninoty nine specific 


sites and ways (Table I) as wejl as speaially 
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featuring four country towns and fifteen scenic 
villages, many of which were incorporated in 
recommended walks. 

Sample sections from A Day Out 81 illusirate 
content (at reduced scale). Section 9 : Over the 
Clee or into the Stretton Hills (Figure 10} : 
suggested opportunities in the classic hill and dale 
country of Shropshire, where sites and services 
could be linked as in Figure 7.1 Section 4 , By 
rail to the borderland (Figure 11) focused on sites 
and services (linked like Figure 7.2) in an area 
not so well-known to day-out West Midlanders, but 
ho further removed from irmingham than the Vale 
of Evesham if measured by journey time (Figure 14). 
Section 10 : By the Warwickshire lines into 
Shakespeare Country (Figure 12) featured rail 
services leading to the two most famous tourist 
‘honey-pots' in the Midlands. Much advertised as 
such by BI, the focus here was shifted to the variety 
of country and canal walks made possible by the Day 
Nover ticket (like Figure 7.3). Finally Section 
G : Up the Wrekin or into the Severn Gorge (igure 
13) suggests alternative travel to the various sites 
between Wellington and Ironbridge. 

COSTS. VISTANCES AND TILE COMPLEXITY OF CONCESSIONARY 


TRAVEL 
The cost of doy trips recommended in A Day Out 8) 
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was a8 important as time (Pigure 14) or any othor 
consideration go far emphasised. WMPTE attempts 
parity vetween its bus and rail fares, but for 
journeys to fhe outer parts of the region Bl 
standaci fares tend to be significantly higher than 
those for Mi. But cost-surface mapping based on 
the direct reiationship between the cost of standard 
fares and distance travelled is not a particularly 
useful exercise and can only modestly help the 
process of selection. This is because for week-— 
end travel in particular there is a major distorting 
effect by reason of the wide range of travelcards 
and special cancessionary farcs. 

Most cards and concessions extend the range of 
weekend trips into the country, and their full varicty 
in the West Midlands is listed by the authors 


elsewhere, !® 


They are chiefly characterised by their 
complexity. Here, it may be noted that rail Awayday 
Returns and Awayday Special Dargains can he used at 
weekends and Bank Holldays; Off—-Penk Daily Returns 
are available Saturdays but not Dank Holidays, with 
restrictions on services used out and back plus no 
break of journey. Among the railcards, the Young 
Person Railcard cannot be used any day in July and 
August. The most useful DR Area tickots are the 


seven day Midland Railtourer 81 and the previously 


noted Avonrider 81 day—ticket (Figure 1). A 
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leading MR offer in 1980 was the National Wander Bus 
Ticket which gave a day's unlimited travel on NBC 
reeular regional services, but In 1981 the ‘best 
buy! was Lhe NBC Explorer, date-it-yoursel£, round- 
trip ticket. Available to a family (2 advits, 1-2 
children) at &3, this concession applicd to Fiftteen 
MN services leading to about thirty five of the more 
distant sites selected for A Duy Out 81. 

To summarise, special fures are applicable to 
particular zones, routes and services and they differ 
by mode, season und day, Ratleards and travelcards, 
purchased for regular weekday travel, may be usable 
from home to urban connecting point at the outset 
of a country trip, but again they are suhject to 
widely varying conditions of issue. it is difficult 
to estimate how far the public's unfamiliarity with 
these opportunities and limitations act as a deterrent 
to weekend recreational travel, but it could be 
reckoned an advantage to users of A Day Out 81 that, 
hy bus and by rail, they had been selectively 
appraised independently of the operator's special 
interest. 

CONCLUSIONS AND SPECULATIONS 

The promotion of the West Midlands countryside 
by public transport is not new, but the present 
venture appears to be the first to explore the 


possibilities comprehensively with conurbation 
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dwellers in view. It has been shown how sciving 
procedures car yield an all possible list of sites 

and services and how this can be transformed into 
practical sets, Problems in combining sites/services 
have been outiined and steps suggested by which valid 
weckend seleotisns may be made, Finally, it has 
been emphasised that the knitting together of sites/ 
services needs to embrace cost as well as range and 
access. 

For its presenters, the value of the exercise was 
two-fold. Firstly, it enabled them to proceed to 
A_Day Out 81 systematically, rather than by a 
process of trial and crror. Secondly, it provided 
a data bank from which gaps in the pattern of public 
transport services to recreation sites can be 
identified and modifications suggested (areas in 
which work is still proceeding). In the autumn of 
1981, it is too early to estimate the value of 
A Day Out 81 for the public at large, although it 
was gratifying to read in The Observer (19 July 1981) 
that "No household can afford to be without a oopy". 
Its chief advantages are that pocket life is summer— 
long, choice of mode, service, site and terrain are 
considerable, it is independent of operator's bias, 
and (it has to be said) was issued free. 

It remains only to speculate a littic more 


widely. A great deal is known about the leisure 
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habits of the car-borne and site surveys in particular 
have revealed how few people travel to countryside 
recreation sites by public transport .2° Buc the 
historic trend towards loss of custom by country— 
bound buses and trains as increasing prosperity buys 
possession or use of the private car may not continue 
indefinitely. In recent times we have beer reminded 
that only half the population enjoys such possesston 
or use, the population is ageing, disposable incomes 
are lower than they were and yet leisure time is 
extending. In these circumstances, it does not 
necessarily [follow that public transport will 
experience the sort of travclgood revival sometimes 
expected by its most ardent proponents. But as a 
CRRAG report noted in 1980 " ... because the day trip 
to the countryside is a low-cost form of recreation, 
the arguments for continued growth, albeit at a 
lower rate, are as convincing as arguments for its 
decline". 17 

As more urban-based travellers make more trips 
into their own regional countryside how can public 
transport capture a larger share of such trips? 
The market potential is increasingly recognised by 
the transport operators through a competitive range 
of special fares, but they may not all be cqually 
aware of the unfamiliarity and apparent complexity 


of what they have to offer. Is there a role for 
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independent, inter-modal promotion elsewhere : A 
Day Out in The Country By Public Transport 1982 
availabie in every major conurbation? 
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Seample wies (Mag 9) Cicooury Marnmet tor line wuts soout Nera Sevage, Oreon 
Camnian ind Cainerron Cammon iQ § 138/64 70§) Clee Hull fae Bird Garden. Hopecn 
Sana {© S. 136/619763) |Set.. Sun, 1000-1800) and walks over Tiiteruone Clea ei ira 
meer te Sand W from ald quire: at Dhawooe 105 IMESS?TS) Lndiony &. 
romutens and court of Marcher Lard gun OFM 1450), Town Mimum Sx QAb 12h 
1400-1700 Sun 1000-1309, 1400-1700), Broad Stren Butrereronn Craft Snide, Qirnary 
House (Sar. Sun. 1000-18001 and wouulind wake Ludfora Whichele Wood 1) 
130 808742) Weniort Eder. Extaape tot 2 mie uk SB ma Mogg Frveu c+ 
137 S)94)) 18 Wiiderhape Manor ult 1546 (33 [4916301 chence 1'0 maser nerd gaint 
SE. Sor Shipron(M. A. 981 sbawer Munsiow | mule § (84364) tor Whine Hous Musrum of 
Suildings and Country Laie 10.§ 13?°S$10867) wath old world garde (San 1100-1730 
Church Stein lar Cartingmill Valeri mute (0 $ 117 445964) and 1800 arm 
ot Lang Mvnd: ale ¢ miles $10 Accom son Working Fiem Museum. Wenloci Lad ge 
10S 19 496894), old-tere agreumural [fe aed traainona qual carry (Sa 1000-1800. 
Sun. BH 1000-1700) Stokmay Carrle unstuns preerent [}ih-cenrwes ‘onined nana 
Va San. BH 1430-1800 wand 1S Sepo rT mua Sot Craven Arnis iM R494: 986 trom 
Lintlow) 


Trains to the border of England and Wales, where Shropshire meeis Clwvd. A vanety of 
visies/ walks about the heavily wooded Ceiriog and Dee valleys or aver the adiacent hills 
along short stretches of the Lang Distance Footpath which fallows the earth bank built by 
Offa, King of the Mercians, 782 A.D. Nearby are Onwestry ‘Welsh town in England” and 
Llangollen ‘Gateway to North Wales’ 


Cavestry/Birmingham /Walverhampton to Gabawen (far O:wesrry). Chirk (for 


Ceiring Valley), Ruabon (for Dee Valley), (B.R.) 
Serurdays Sunday: 

Our Our Our Ret. Ret. Ret. Our Ret. 
Coventry d, 0852 1048 125} 2. 1809 2024 2209 d.111S a. 2006 
Birmingham international d. 0902 1058 1303 a, 1758 2013 2157 d. 1125 a. 2059 
Birmingham New Street d. 0921 1116 1323 a. 1746 1956 2143 di. 1158 a. 1944 
Wolverhampton d. 0950 1150 1348 a. 1719 1930 2114 d. 1234 a. 1919 
Shrewsbury d, 1036 1238 1432 d. 1631 1850 202) d. 131) d. 1838 
Gebowen a, 1056 1259 1453 d. 1607 1810 1956 a. 1331 d. 1804 
Chirk 1302 1304 1458 d. 1601 1803 1949 2, 1337 d. 1758 
Ruabon 2, 1909 1311 1505 J. 1554 1757 1943 a. 1343) dd. 1752 


Nate Usually neceuary 10 change trains at Birmingham New Street. Wolverhampton and 
Shrewsbury: check station information. Last train back from Ruabon Sat. 2231, Sun. 1957 
Dee-Ceitiog area Crorville Bus Services: Gabowen-Orwenry 02/66: Onwestty-Gubowen- 
Chirk-Ruabon D2: Chick-Weston Rhyn-O:wentry D60/61 and Vaag C7: Ceiriog Valley 
VC7>'D60; Rusbon-Llangollen D1. Check local timetables. 


Sern: (Mag 4) Gobawen for Old Oswestry (2 miles) (O.S. 126295310) ramparts 68 
acre Iron-age hill fore and country town Oswestry, also Whittingion Castle (O.S 
$26/326312) remains, moat. play area and Gallery. From Osweury shots walk 1c Otia's 
Dyke Path, 241 miles B4$80 to beyond Old Racecourse (O.S. 126/255310). N. on Dvke 
Path over Baker's Hill (1 mile} lane to Selaityn (2 miles) and ether lanes 10 Weston Rhyn and 
Chirk St. (34 miles) ot B4579 and lanes 10 Gobowen St. (3 miler. Tyn-¥-Rhos Hall, 
Wenon Rhyn (O.S. 126/272362), minor Border Country seat {Sat.. Sun. 1430-1800). 
Chirk for Chirk Aqueducr (1801) an Shropshire Union Canal (O.S. 126) 246376) and Chirk 
Castle unique Marcher fortress (1310) (Sun. 1400-1700). For Offa's Dvke and Path, take 
BAS00 1% miles up Ceitiog Valley to Cas ill Bridge (O.S. 126/264376). then S. on Path 
1% miles to Cragnant (0.5. 126/25230) then B4579 and liner 1a Wenton Rhvn for Chirk 
St. (5 miler}, Ruabon for Dee Valley and Liangallen by Crowville bus. or walh canal bank 
from Poni-Cysvilte Aqueduct (O.S. 117/271422), Telford's great canal masterpiece (1805). 
Uangollen for Canal Museum. Valle Crus Abbey and Plas Newydd. 
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7 
THE KEIGULEY & WORTH VALLEY RAILWAY : LEISURE 
ACTIVITIES ON A STEAM RALLWAY 

DRAGAM MITCHELL 


(Wetehtey & Worth Valley Railway, and Department 
of Seonraphy, Stonevhurst College) 


"YROSUCTION : Location 
The market and manufacturing town of Keighicy 
developed close to the confluence of the River Aire 

and its south bank tributary, the Worth, with 
subsidiary textile villages straggling up the valley 
sides at Oakworth, Haworth and Oxenhope. To the 
east lies the Lecds-Dradford conurbation, with some 
0.75m population; to the south cast the towns of 
the old ‘heavy woollen' district, Halifax, 
Iluddersfield, Dewsbury. Immediately west are the 
east Lancashire towns of Colne, Nelson and Burnley 
with Manchester and the south Lancashire conurbation 
to the south west. Within a 30 mile radius of 
Haworth live at least 3m people, approximately 
1.5m. on each side of the Pennines. 
Orifzins 

After the construction of the Leeds & Nradford 
Raflway in 19847 the merchants and manufacturers of 


the Worth Valley settlements noted the developing 
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prosperity of their larger neighbour, Keighlicy. 
They decided that their economic growth also 
depended upon an assured transport link with the 
outside world. Contemporary upland roads were 
lamentably primitive: goods were still carried on 
packhorse panniers across the Pennines during the 
incumbancy of the Rev. Patrick Bronte at Haworth. 
Plans therefore were laid for the building of a 
railway along the floor and sides of the valley of 
the River Worth and the Dridgehouse Deck, from a 
junction with the Midland Railway at Keighley, to 
a terminus five miles away under the moorland edge 
at Oxenhope. 

The Keighley & Worth Valley Railway Company, 
composed entirely of local interests, opencd its 
line for freieht and passenger traffic in April 1867. 
The Midland Railway Company provided tha rolling 
stock, and the operating staff, subsequently 
speedily absorbing the local company and operating 
the Worth Valley branch aos a profitable feeder to 
the main Lecds-Settle-Carlisle line. 

In addition to heavily loaded commuter trains 
of will workers, the single track branch line carricd 
considerable quantities of cool, timber, textile 
products, machinery, livestock, stone and general 
mc rohandise. As recently as the mid 1950s a dally 


freight brought coal supplies to Ilaworth Gas Works 
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and most passenger trains left Gakworth carrying 
more boxes of day-old chicks than people! But the 
'SOs were also years of contraction: passing loops 


at Cahworts) and Maworth were removed and signal boxes 


elesed, Nenceforth the branch was worked “one 
eneine in ateam" from Great Northern Junction 
(Kefztitoy) by tank locomotives fitted as push-pull 


veiis with conductor/guards to issue tickets. 
Although still fulfilling an important local need, 
the passenger services ran at a toss. They were 
briefly dleselised in summer 1960 but on Saturday 
30th December 1961 the last British fail advertiscad 
passenger train ran to Oxenhope. 
SOCIETY AND COMPANY 
Two months tater, at a public meeting in 
Keighley, the Keighley & Worth Valley fallway 
Preservation Society was formed with approximately 
100 members. its stated aims continue to be: 
Supporting the proservation, as a going concern, 
of the branch line between Keighley and Oxenhope, 
known otherwise as the Worth Valley Railway ; 
ensuring, as far as is practicable, the continued 
operation of steam locomotives on the Worth 
Valley Ratlway ; the preservation on public 
exhibition items of railway interest, these 
to tnclude locomotives and coaches as well as 
smaller items. 
In a mood of somewhat naive optimism, it was assumed 
that datly publio passenger services would goon run 


along the valley again. The author recalls one 


local manufacturer interrupting a discussion as to 


: 


the merits of various locomotives during the inaugural 
meeting to ask if the society would still run ine 
7.52 from Oxenhope'. Leisure industries, recreation, 
even tourism were little discussed initially. 

charter excursion from Bradford Forster Square ica 
Oxenhope in June 1962 brought new members, vn? a 

lease on Haworth station and goods yard was obtained. 
Negotiations with BR took six years, Items of 
rolling stock were slowly acquired as steam 

traction eniled on Bl. Fund-raising and the hard 
physical slog of repelling the onslaught of 

vegetation along the branch were the constant 
activities of the mid 1960s. 

In 1966, the Keighley & Worth Valley Light 
Railway Ltd. was formed to control legal, insurance 
and financial matters with ten worker directors and 
share control in the hands of the Society. An extra 
aim was added to the constitution: 

the Society shall give K&WVLR Ltd. direct 
financial assistance, provide the practical 
assistance of members in the work of restoring, 
maintaining and improving locomotives, rolling 
stock, permanent way and works, atd will secure 
adequate publicity for the Society and the 

Ruilway Company in order to augment the funds 

and other assets of the Society and the 

Company and to increase railway traffic receipts. 

The Company agreed to purchase the line, land 
and buildings from BR over a twenty five year period, 


and with the granting of a Light Railway Order, 


reopened the branch to passenger traffic on 
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29th June 1968, 10] years after the ortginal 
company. Local effort, t[nitiative and sheer 


stubbornness had won through. 


PRESEN? OPERATION AND ORGANISATION 

The Company operates a public passenger service 
betveam Xeighicy and Oxenhope ecvery weekend, und 
dutay tu Jduby and August using a staff of unpald 
veluntieer workers to crew all trains and man all 
etntions. Limited paid help is used only in the 
staffing of the three tourlst shops. From March to 
October the service is stcam-hauled along the whole 
line to a timetable which increases in frequency as 
the season's traffic builds to a maximum of a steam 
train approximately every 23 minutes through 
Haworth, always the busiest station on the line, on 
Sunday afternoons from Inte May to late September. 
Winter services from carly November to late February 
comprise two diesel railbuses providing a Saturday 
Shoppers' Service between Oxenhope and Keighley, 
with a Sundays only steam-hauled shuttle service 
between Haworth and Oxcnhope. 

Every train ts crewed from the roster of all 
operating duties (covered entirely by only 75 
volunteers). Individuals operate often in more than 
one onpacity, for example, as driver and signalman 
on alternate weckends. Addittonally the Cash, Sales 


and Statlons Roster covers ull snics points and all 
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station duties, including crossing Keepers, ticket 
eheckers, porters and booking clerks, 114 ne: 
and women currently work this roster which ais:« 


includes all station maintenance, a major task 


its own right. Nhe stations department tends bo be 
a recruiting area for new personnel "learning iheir 
trade', It is also a tralning area for those who 


wish to rise into Train Operations. 

About fifty people, mainly men are also actively 
involved in essential non-opcrational jobs - carriage 
and wagon maintenance and repair and longer term 
locomotive restoration projects. Routine maintenance 
of the service locomotive stock, five or six engines 
during cach season, is normally handled by the 
regulur drivers and firemen. 

The organisation, budgeting, paperwork and policy- 
making behind cach one of these areas of physical 
activity has grown rapidly. welve committccs 

(Pinance, Joint Management, Publicity, Stations, Civil 
Maintenance, Locomotive, Carriage and Wagon, itailbus, 
Sales, Rulltours, Safety and Employment) each with 
its own chairman, secretury and monthly meeting, 
cover the administration. Each committee reports 
in detail to the monthly Council of the Society, the 
supreme policy—making body of tho ttailway. Eighteen 
Council Members, clected for terms of three years 


cach, arguo the merits of controversial issues and 
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make necessarv decisions. Like everyone on the 


Worth Valley, these are workers, not armchair 


poritletana. The whole is a form of non-politieal 
workers’ co-operative. To one side stands the 
Commeny, with its elected board of ten directors 


meethag £0 denl with finance, cstate management, 
newranco, on-train catering and Liuison with the 

BDopartinent of the Environment. The Directors, 
seven of whom are also Council Members, draw no fees 
and agatn, are worker volunteers. Thus, a group 
of Jess than 250 people from all walks of life 
mainly without professional training in railways or 
tourism have taught themselves successfully to operate 
a private railway throughout the year as part of the 
local leisure industry and ns their hobby. 
AREAS OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY 
Membership 

The K&WVRPS has a membership of some 3,000 and 
is constantly recruiting. However about 92% 
(2,760) of the membership is passive in that they 
are not uctively involved in running the business. 
A proportion of the members are railway enthusiasts 
who may also be members of other preservation schemes. 
They are enthusiastic about the continued operation 
of steam power: they photograph it, sound record 
it, travel long distances to see it, very occasionally 


buy a ticket to ride behind 1b, but seldom actively 
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maintoin it. Secondly, many committed supporters 
of the K&WVR (the majority) feel either too 
physically distant or too heavily committed wo other 
activities, to be aotive participants. Altinaugt 
the expense of travel is a deterrent, many resiular 
crew members travel oonsiderable distances, uSteu 
over 100 miles, for regular duties. Thirdly, a 
growing minority are local people, usually complete 
families, who join Lhe society for the undoubted 
travel concession benefits of membership (half fare 
travel al a)1 times) and who feel genuinely loyal 

to ‘their railway'. Whilst often not sufficiently 
railway-oricntated to work for the railway they are 
however a valued group, whose good will and moral 
support arc important factors in the society's 
standing within the local communities. The 
Membership Department, with some success, secks to 
convert the 92% of passive members into more active 
roles. For all these the Railway is providing some 
form of informal recreational activity. 

There is thus a highly active 8% of the 
membership, living mainly within the West Yorkshire 
or East Lancashire conurbations, largely bachelor 
and totally dedicated to the line. They invariably 


work far harder in pursuit of their reoreation than 


they do at their careers. 
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Retail 

The K&WVR sells entertainment, nostalgia, a 
leisure experience and a portion of history as well 
as n ride from Oxenhope to Keighley. Its 
custumess are primarily the general public, not 


rativiey enthuelasts. A recent survey condunted by 


students grom Huddersfield Polytechnic found that 


mu 


4% oi vuha visitor sample liked the railway because 
of ita steam locomotives, with a further 23% 
approving of the nostalgia and atmosphere of the 
line, Its buildings, curriages, ete. 11% thonght 
it a "nice day out". A further 11% thought it a 
good children's attraction, 7% thought it a novelty 
and 4% were attracted by the "good service". The 
family party, particularly on Sunday afternoons 
is the 'bread and butter' traffic of the linc. 
Some 150,000 passengers p.a. buy tickets to travel, 
the vast majority coming from West Yorkshire and 
East Lancashire. Access by public and private 
transport from all parts of the thirty mile radius 
is good. Concessionary fares are an added 
inducement to family travel within the West 
Yorkshire County. 

The railway relics on the family section of the 
market, not only to ride on the trains, but also 
to patronise the threo shops, the on-train buffet 


service and the two buffet counters. The retatling 


Fas 
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of tourist goods its a vitally important section of 
income. The railway provides formal recreation: 
o set piece, a place to visit, ao place to cx)erinnce 
something remembered from the past, a day ous, 
Recording 

For a rather highly specialised section of the 
public (sany are enthusiasts), the railway provides 
an experience to be captured upon film and tape. 
The line is more steeply inclined than many private 
railways, an average gradient of 1 : 65 in the 
five mlles from Keighley to Oxenhope. The 
locomotives are worked hard to haul trains up this 
gradient, providing dramatic audible and visual 
effects. Many visitors return repeatedly to add 
to their stock of recordings. 
Professional Filming 

The railway frequently provides entertainment 
of an indirect kind through the cinema and 
television by being used for location filming in 
historicu! dramas, feature films and commerciala, 
The two major feature films are The Railway Children 
and Yanks with many t.v. dramas: Testament of Youth, 
Airlinc, Good Companions, Fame is the Spur, My 


Father's Mouse, Fanny by Gaslieht and A Kind of 


of Loving are some of the more recent, 
‘ 
; 


TRENDS ; 
Traffie flows have varied considerably (Table 1). 4 
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TABLE 1 


Year No, of Passengeers Year No. of Passengers 


1968" 31,000 1975 136,000 
1969 60,000 1976 142,000 
1970 71,000 1977 149,000 
171 125,000 1978 147,000 
2972 111,000 1979 149,000 
#973 132,000 1980 150,000 
1gT4 126,000 1981 150,000 


frese 29th June only. 
Parisg the first three years of private ownership 
only cne passenger train could operate at a tlme, 
giving a minimum headway between departures of 
1 hour 15 minules at the termini and approximately 
35-40 minutes at Haworth. After the filming of 
The Railway Children (Junc/July 1970) and the 
expected fnorease in traffic, a passing loop was 
laid at Damens. This doubled the track capacity, 
enabling two trains to operate from opposing termini 
and reduced the minimum hendway to forty minutes at 
termini and about twenty five minutes at Haworth. 
As a sizeable proportion of the public just 'turn up', 
especially at Ilaworth, and board the first train to 
arrive, a frequent service with low headways is 
essential to ensure maximum usage on peak days. 
The success of The Railway Children, with its strong 
K&WVR Link,accounts for the 76% rise in passenger 
loadings, 1970 — 1971, and the equally Inevitable 
11% fall into 1972, 1973, however, was another 


record year, porhaps the result of sustained more 
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aggressive advertising by the Publicity Committec. 
Petrol price rises almost certainly affected i274, 
but the long, hot summers of 1975/1976 encovraged 
holidaying at home and traffic boomed for thir se 
successive ycurs,. Further petrol price rises may 
be responsible for the slight fall of 1.5% in 1978. 
The last three years have been especially 
encouraging. To be able, at a time of national 
recession and considerable local hardship in northern 
England, to maintain traffic figures at or about 
150,000 is no moan feat. Promotions with the other 
transport operators are at least partly responsible. 
Seasonal] traffic flows also vary considerably 
from the record of 4,785 passengers booked in a 
single day (faster Monday 1980) to as few as 
seventcen passengers on the diesel railbus shoppers' 
service on a January Saturday. Generally Saturday 
figures are remarkably steady ~ c. 900 — 1,000 
passengers, March - October, with variations above 
that figure resulting from incoming railtours 
(charter hire trains from BR bringing up to 500 
passengers). Traditional patterns of family 
shopping on Saturdays account for this consistency, 
Sunday traffic, starting from c. 700-800 in spring, 
builds steadily to a regular 1,700-1,800 by mid 
summer, with predictable peaks at bank holidays, 


Easter remains the single busicst (long) weekend j 
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of the year with 12,000-13,000 passengers usually 
carried during the five days continuous running. 
Good Easter reccipts are important after the expense 
of winter maintenance schedules. 


Tue L980 and 198] seasons have shown another 


ckeny trend: an inerease in Monday to Friday 
pravencgers, especially in late July and a corresponding 


shigs Trom Haworth to Keighley as the originating 
point of journeys. This is the result of a better 
advertised and greater frequency of BR services from 
Leeds (hourly) and Bradford (half hourly) into 
Keighley, and of the granting by K&WVR of a 10% 
discount on all fares to holders of the WYPTE Metro 
Day Rover: ticket. Whilst 10% is a relatively small 
concession for K&WVR to make, the advertising and 
traffic benefits are considerable. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

Even with an entirely unpaid, volunteer work— 
force, train operations alone do net make a profit. 
But then, what is profit? Spending on repairs, 
maintenanoe and restoration is ustally in direct 
proportion to the passenger and sales receipts of 
the previous (and sometimes the current) season. 
Members join the Society to fulfil their own 
personul ambitions for a particular project and to 
do something well for the love of it, rather than 


for profit motives; For every £1.00 tendered at 
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a Worth Valley booking office, 29p is used to 
purchase coal, oil and to pay water rates, 2°) goes 
to the maintenance of the track, 9p is for rejpuirs 
fo buildings, plant and stations and a substsnti oi 
37p goes to the repair of locomotives, carrtafes 
and wagons. The passenger's pound is thus totsily 
absorbed, leaving gas, electricity, telephone and 
insurance costs, the wages of the one regular 
employee, advertising, stationery, the rates, etc. 
to be funded from the shops, catering, admissions to 
the yard and museum, members! subscriptions and 
film fees. The two sides of the equation just 
balance. (Table 2) Apart from a £9,000 loan 
from the former Keighley Borough Council in the 
early 1970s for the erection of the museum building 
at Oxenhope grant aid loans or industrial donations 
have not been sought until recently, when the 
rallway has been encouraged to apply for English 
fourist Woard assistance to construct a new 
locomotive workshop and maintenance shed at Ilaworth. 
Whilst almost certainly shortsighted in not 
applying for financial assistance earlier, there is 
a strone streak of West Yorkshire independence, 
running through the Society which is inordinately 
proud of having achieved much by its own efforts. 


PROMOTIONS 


For about three years an encrgetic LBC Local 
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TABLE 2 


THE KEIGHLEY & WORTH VALLEY RAILWAY [RESERVATION SOCIETY 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


for the year ended 3lst Harch 1981 


1981 
INCOM 
Traffic Peceipts 105,993 
Frofit or Sales & Catering 24,530 
Adniesione 7T,82l 
Subseri potions 9,295 
Rail Mail 1,408 
Rents Received 2,292 
Film Fees 2,504 
Donations 1,845 
Interest Received 3,866 
Tax repayments 2,366 
Sales of Scrap & Sundry Income 1,924 
163,864 
EXPENDITURE 
Coal, Oil & Water 30,684 
Permanent Way Maintenance 26,863 
Repairs to Buildings, 
Plant & Stations 10,296 
Repairs to Locomotives & 
Rolling Stock 39,450 
Electricity & Telephone 4,451 
Carriage 3,094 
Insurance 3,941 
Rent Paid 800 
Depreciation 9,042 
Advertising & Publicity 9,577 
Push & Pull Magazine 3,794 
Stationery & Seoretarial 
Expenses 7,247 
Wages & National. Insurance 7,406 
Tax paid - 
Interest paid 1,515 
Auditors' Remuneration 325 
Rates 1,800 
Gas, Cleaning & Sundry 
Expenses 3,130 163,615 
& 249 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 


1980 

96,719 

18,007 

8,397 

8,003 

2,307 

2,218 

13,260 

3,511 

1,978 

5,885 

160, 345 
26,994 
24,842 
6,657 
22,454 
3,108 
1,233 
3,114 
800 
4,887 
9,524 
2,433 
55153 
54405 
235 
1,350 
300 

1,514 122,603 

£ 37,742 

—=—_ 
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Radio presentcr totally transformed ideas on 
publicity. The Publicity Committee learnt never to 
assume that the public, cven the local public, kuows 
about the Railway, what it is, where it goes, what 
it docs, or thal people wil) automatically visit 

the Line. With increasing car ownership, a2? 
public transport conoerns - Ak, National Hus Co., 
the PTEs and the private railways - realised the 
absolute necessity of selling their products in the 
late 1970s. The family market is no longer used 

to a bus or train journey as part of everyday life. 
The clientele has to be informed, reminded, encouraged, 
and enticed at every opportunity. lence the valuc 
of news stories (which cost nothing) by local radio 
and local press, over expensive posters, loaflets 
and advertisements, The valuc of establishing 
Specific points within the season, especially 
preceding a bank holiday, or the commencement of 
daily running, and creating a news story around 
them, is enormous, Worth Valley cxamples of this 
have been the 90th Birthday of a locomotive, a 

177G Dicentenary train with American loco in 1976, 
a Victorian train for the centenary celebrations of 
a local junior school with all participants in period 
costume, ani a Pullman car train to launch a new 
through ticket facility from Burnley to Oxcnhope,. 


The regular re-running of ‘the ftailway Children by 
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DBC television also increases passcngers asking the 


now inevitable questions: 


"Was that Mr Perks' House?" "Is this where 
the tandstide occurred?" "Which was the oottaze 
weed i ‘Three Chimneys'?” "Were you in the film?" 
INTEGRATION 


Pais is an area of total change. In the mid 
196Gs, Keighley-West Yorkshire Services Ltid., then 
the Local bus undertaking, formally opposed the 
re-opening er tie line, fearing unfair competition 
on vallev bus routes. The Society never constituted 
a threat to the local bus services; rather it 
encourages bus traffic to feed ontv the railway. 
Steam fares are high compared with parallel bus 
services. There is close linison with DR in 
planning and receiving charter parties, organised by 
private groups, by BR (the Merrymaker Tours), and, 
outward from the Vallcy, by the Society's Nail Tour 
Committee. Co-operation with BR has always been 
excellent involving some through running of BR 
carriages onto Worth Valley metals, with stcam 
locomotives taking over at Keighley. 

The first major project with a bus company wns 
twelve months ago through the enthusiasm of 
David Greenwood, then Traffic Superintendent of 
Burnley & Pendle Joint Transport. Ie proposed a 


single payment ticket, purchasable at Burnley bus 
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station, or on a bus: the passenger travelicd by 
bus to Keighley, by stcam train to Oxenhope s.nd 
relurn, with free access to the railway musi. 

The adult fare was £2.50 (saving £1.10), ani the 
family ticket £6.00 (saving £4.80). In oréger to 
promote this imaginative idea, the bus undertaking 
produced an attractive all-over advertisement on a 
bus running on daily Burnley town services. The 
results of this promotion have been most encouraging, 
wilh 800 passengers being carricd in the first four 
months of operation, an average of fifty passcenecrs 
each operating day. 

The creation of the WYPTE in 1974 did not 
initially affect the K&WVR, but during the last three 
seasons, co-operation has grown apace. The PTE 
have marketed attractive travel packages to places 
of recreutional interest to fill spare capacity on 
buses and trains throughout the County. The Day 
Nover ticket, at £2.00 (adult) and £4.00 (family) 
includes a link with the K&WvR. RNeinvigoration of 
a dying bus service from Hebden ridge, over Cock 
Will Moor, a delightful moorland run, to Keighley 
in 1981 included a change of route to serve both 
Oxenhope and Haworth stations and the BR station at 
Mebden Dridge, and considerable colourful marketing. 
‘his South Pennine Link service (500/501) was a 


considerable sucecss, running every Saturday through 


the year, on Sundays from Spring Bank Holiday to 
the end of September and daLly during the school 
holidays, and.is to be extended from three dally 
trips ta Sive in 1982, 


TE PUT LE 


Tere is considerable potential for complete 
vtsiter packages, orielnaling of £ the K&WVR and 
leading people {nto Bronte Country. At present a 
Family Charter excursion ts being planned [from the 
Wakefield area jointly by the K&WVh, BR and the 
PTE with saturation publicity. The all inelusive 
cost is attractively low, and it is hoped to 
encourage future visits and to increase Socictly 
memborship. In the 20th yeur of the Society's 
establishment it becomes harder to increase the 
ranks of workers, and funds because of an increasing 
number of competing preservation schemes, many of 
dubious potential. BR's own stcaum specials are 
not universally well-supported and there are signs 
of contraction in both numbers of runs, and routes 
to be used. It seems as if a new railway manta 
of preservation mnay burst financially before a few, 
well-organised, soundly based concerns emerge for 
long term survival. 

These are sombre thoughts, but too few volunteers, 
Int alone railway enthusiasts, constdcr them. ‘The 


public will be the arbitcr. However, if the ideal 


localion and design for a steam recreationxi 
railway is a short, oompact branch line, ci.pabis 

of operating frequent services, linked to tie 
national network with good bus and rail links, with 
a variety of scenery, tunnels, level crossitigs, 
several stations, creating much nostalgic railway 
activity within ecasy access of a substantial 
population of several million people, the K&iWVR is 


close to that model. 
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POLICIES AND PRACTICE OF STEAM TRAIN OPERATION ON 


BRITISH NAIL SCENIC ROUTES, 1981. 


DAVID A. IIALSALL 
(Department of Geography, Edge ilill College of 


ligher Education) 


INTRODUCTION 

With the exception of the Vale of Rheidol 
narrow gauge tourist line, use of steam motive power 
on the British Rail network ceased in 1968. BR 
subsequently exerciacd a ban on steam hauled 
trains,} lifted only after the successful operation 
of the Bulmer's Cider Train hauled by the Great 
Western Hailway locomotive "King George V"*in 
October 1971, The route, from Ilereford via the 
Severn Tunnel and Didcot to Dirmingham, and thence 
to Kensington, returning to Hereford via Swindon 
was "arrunged to ascertain the practioal 
difficulties involved in operating steam hauled 
oxcursitons over BR tracks".” This preliminary 
analysis considers the charactcristios and form of 
the BR network approved for steam haulage, policics 
for steam routes, and the practice of operating and 
marketing steam hauled trains on Bi during this 


tenth anniversary year of the ‘return to stcam', 


xs 
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THE BR NETWORK APPROVED FOR STEAM HAULAGE 

The network of BR lines approved for steam 
haulege now totals over 2,000 route km, a 
considerabie development of the initial Live 
isolated stvetehes of line (Birmingham Moor Street —- 
Dideot, Saressbury — Newport, York ~ Scarborough, 
Neweastie ~ Curlisle, Carnforth - Barrow in 
Furness}, some 484 route km, authorised for use by 
steam trains in 1972.2 These routes form the 
nuclei of the much extended network of 1981, the 
result of ten years' evolution of BR policy to 
utilize a widely spread net of secondary routes 
little used by Inter-City traffic. (Figure 1) 

This dramatic change in BR policy since the late 
1960s reflects motives of profit and public 
relations. 

The operating bases of the steam programme are 
proximity to attractive scencry, to locations where 
preserved steam locomotives are maintained, and to 
watering facilities. (Figure 2) The steam lines 
pass through or close to six National Parks in 
England and Wales. They offer views of dramatic 
inland scenery in the Pennines and the Lake 
District, in coastal ureas in Cumbrta and the north 
cast, and of the richly varied landscapes of the 
Welsh Borderland and English Midlands. The 


Seottish steam network developed separately from 


that of England and Wales, with steam routes being 
designated from 1973. They traverse thre. major 
areas: the Forth-Tay lowlands, the east const south 
of Aberdeen, and the spectacular scenery oi tie 
Grampians between Perth and Aviemore. Apact from 
the Birmingham - Didcot route, whioh itselt cresses 
the Cotswolds, the emphasis is on upland Britain, 
particularly northern England, especially Cumbria 
and Yorkshire, Five arcas appear neglected: north 
west and south west Scotland, much of Wales, the 
eastern countics of England and southern England. 
in marketing terms, however, few major British 
cities except remote Plymouth greatly exceed sixty 
ku distance from a steam railhead, Moreover, in 


1975 the Westbury - Salisbury ~ Basingstoke and 


Eastleigh lines, and in 1976/77 the Ely - Manningtroe 


line were approved for and used by steam hauled 
charter trains, Their demise as steam routes owes 
much to the subsequent non-availability of suitable 
stcam locomotives, In addition, the Inverness - 
Kyle of Lochalsh line was approved for, but not 
used by steam trains in 1973 and 1975, 

Many areas not directly served by DR steam 
routes have access to private preserved ruilways 
operating regular steam hanled passenger servicos,! 
There is close coincidence both of locations of 


private Lines with arcas served by Bl steam routes — 


Bie... 
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the Ravenglass & Eskdale Railway and the Keighley 
& Worth Valley Railway, for example, have direct 

comneciions with BR steam specials (Cumbrian Coast 
Express 4:2 North Yorkshireman respectively) -— and 
those areas vemote from BR steam Jines. (Table 1) 


4 


te preserved railways operating 


Toplee "oF 
re ar_ steam hauled passenger services 


distances from BR steam routes 


<.40 km 40-60 km 2? GOkm 
England and Walos Scotland E/W Sc E/W Sc 
1l 2 5 0 16 it) 


In particular, Wales and south bast England have 
notable concentrations of privately operated stenm 
railways. It is therefore suggested that with the 
exception of western Scotland, East Anglia and south 
west England there is a reasonable proximity to 
steam railways (BR or private) for interested 
members of the public, especially if the very large 
number of steam centres, depots and museums is also 
considered.® 

The location of centres where preserved steam 
locomotives are maintained to the very high 
standards of working order required by Bit for 
reasons of safety is a most important factor in the 
designation of steam routes. Thirty nine large 
ateam Locomotives at fourteen centres (Figure 1) 


tire considered for hauling passeneer trains over 
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BR lines “subject to condition and detailed 
examination and approval by regional CMEE, #2isge¢ 
roule clearance by cce".© In 1981, twenty ihree 
ure operational, five subject Lo necessary vveriaul 
being oompletled to stipulated standards. ‘ii 
addition, seven ‘historic! locomotives inciuding 
the Liverpool & Manchester Railway "Lion" (built 

in 1838) and replica "Rocket" require special 
sanction for use.! All locomotives are normally 
restricled to routes adjacent to their home depots 
to improve efficiency in administration and 
maintenance by ensuring that local qualified staff 
maintain 'their' locomotives. Thus locomotives 
from Stcamtlown, Carnforth normally work the 
Carnforth - Sellafield, Leeds and York, and Settle 
Junclion - Carlisle routes, and HYulmer's centre at 
Iiereford shures the responsibility for working the 
Newport -— Chester route with the Severn Valley 
Railway (Bridgnorth). This policy limits lengthy 
journeys by any one locomotive — for cxample, 
Carlisle or Newcastle to Newport - although some 
long journeys such os Hull to Carlisle and return 
in one day ure allowed. Special authority is given 
to a limited number of locomotive movements between 
depots to give variety of haulage for the customer, 
and when operational requirements demand, ‘thus 


Carnforth provided locomotives to work two Chester - 


| 


r 


Hereford return journeys in tate spring, and to 

haul the Searborough Spa Express (York ~- Scarborough) 
In a you sAth a shortage of available mobtive power 
abt the } espnal Railway Museum, York. 

Wihitat woter for locomotives is avallahle at 
steam centres, most BR Lines lost such facilities 
during modormisatton. Regular watering points have 
been set up, often usin diese! standpoints or fire 
hydrants, These provide necessary stops combined 
with opportunities for tour participants to 
photograph their locomotive. Turning facilities 
are also vital 1f the locomotive 1s to work the 
return run of the train. Whilst turntables are 
located at a few of the large stcam centres based on 
former BR motive power depots such as the NIM, Didcot 
and Carnforth, clsewhere the location of rail 
triangles as at Chester {!s crucial, henee the 
installation of a turntable at Senrborough after 
removal of the Filey triangle .® 
STEAM HAULED SENVICES, 1981 

In practice, the steam hauled services adhere 
to the basic policy objectives outlined above, 
ullhough there are some detailed deviations from 
expected patterns. (figure 3) Also, the market 
area for charter troins is wider than suggested hy 
tho broad cartographic measures used in Figuro 2, 


Stean trains are promoted by BR, and hy private 


operators and locomotive owners — the Steam 

Locomotive Operators’ Association and Scotiv.sh Steam 

Railtours Group - in close liaison with BR. Three 

types of train may be recognised : BR reguiar simmer 

tourist trains, regular SLOA charter Apevete and @ 
variely of private charters predominantly by member 
groups of SLOA and SSRG. 

The dominant flows are those of the BR steam 
hauled tourist trains in an ambitious intensive 
summer programme which In the event depended upon 
five steam locomotives based at Carnforth. The 
London Midland Region's programme (Cumbrian Coast 
Express, Cumbrian Mountain Express and North 
Yorkshircman trains) is based on five planning 
factors: 

1. he results of the 1980 programme (twelve CCEs 
and twelve CMEs) show slaw bookings in early 
July and September, periods which justify only 
one steam service per week this year. (NY) 

2. There should be no expansion of steam services 
because of the recession, the availability of 
locomotives, the intensive SLOA winter/spring 
programe and Eastern Regton sumuer programe. 
Thus, cight CCEs on Tucsdays, eight CMEs on 
Wednesdays and seven NYs on Tucsdays and Nank 
Holiday Mondays between mid-July and mid- 


September are scheduled, 


5. 


2 


Steam locomotives from Carnforth to work Fit 
services are transferred hauling six Sunday 
excursions between York and Carnforth (Red Rose 
and White Rose) to reduce unremuncrative light 
engine movements. 

Faritier timings of CCEs allow passengers 
originating south of Rugby (18% number of 
passengers and 27% revenue in summer 1980) to 
return carlier and make necessary connections, 
thus sofeguarding the London and south cast 
market, 


Detailed changes Improve market attraction.” 


The trains aim to increase family tourist traffic 


(rather than railway enthuslasts nlonc) by offering 


comfortable travel with the scenic attractions of 


Cumbria and the Pennines, the nostalgia of steam 


travel and a variety of stops. (Figure 4) The CCE 


stops at Millom, Ravenglass (for the Ravenglass & 


Eskdale Railway), Scascale and Sellafield. The LAM, 


clearly confident of its market, makes an honcst 


appraisal in its publicity material of the latter 


two, with "little shelter In poor weather", 


10 


Alternatively, passengers may lenve the train at 


Grange to travel] (at extra cost) through lordknott 


and Eskdale to rejoin the train at Ravenglass, 


using the Mountain Goul bus service. The CME has 


an extended lunch stop at Appleby with photographic 


stops at Garsdale and Ribblehead, In contrast, the 
NY offers specifically railway interest stops at 


Steamtown, Carnforth and Keighley (for the cighkiey 


& Worth Valley Railway) with the alternative of %j 
hours to explore Skipton. Fares have been subject 


to relalively small increases in an attempt to 

broaden the market and a wide selection of connections 
throughout the LMR are available. (Figure 5) 

All three trains commence at Crewe at 09.40 allowing 
relatively little scope for further extension of 

the marketing area, The LMR particularly values 
its market in London and south cast Kngland with its 
advantages of relative affluence and attractive 
(relative to distance) fare levels. NWirmingham 
shows disappointing booking levels, despite its 
uccessible position on rail und motorway networks. 
The proximity of the Sovern Valley Railway and 

Crewe for SLOA tours may depress bookings for these 
summer trains, There are considerable variations 
in the north west where the relatively short day 

out is particulurly appealing to families with 
children. Whilst Warrington, ‘d/igan and Northwich 
yield good returns, Nanchester and Nerseyside are 
disappointing, possibly indicating lower levels of 
affluence, certainly tess interest. (figure 4) 
There is evidence not only of regional variations 


in ticket sales, but also of It passengers favouring 
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certain rowties, Only in the Preston and Nottingham 
divisions ave ticket sales nearly equal for the CCR 
and CMs » A980, and onty in Nottinghan do they 
Slightiy favour the CCE. Elsewhere the Setlle — 
Carlisie Lime’s reputation for high scenic value 

and harsh gradients elther side of Ais Gil) summit 
attracts both tourist and railway cnthusiast to 

the CME. (Table 2) 

BR(ER) offers a contrasting package, with 
twenty six trains (two per day, Tucsdays, 
Wednesdays and Hank Holiday Mondays) between York 
and Scarborough. The SSE replaces the Yorkshire 
Circular Tour of 1979 (York — Leeds — Sflarrogate —- 
York), temporarily suspended in 1980 to focus 
attention upon the LMR's Liverpool & Manchester 
Railway sesqui-centenial cclehrations. lt is 
linked to Scarborough Borough Council's relounching 
of the town as a spa: 

Travel in style by steam and see the new 

Spa at Scarborough. Enjoy an 

unforgettable day out, savour the smelt 

and style of the great age of steum, 

catch the Scarborough Spa Express, and 

ride tehind one of the great steam 

locomotives. Settle in your seat, 

perhaps listen to the mighty locomotive 

getting into her stride and watch in 

the distance as the lush ficlds and 

hedgcrows of the Wolds and the North 

Yorkshire Moors pass by. 12 
Indeed, SHC made considernble contributions to the 


£80,000 instnllution of the new turntapio 23 


Table 2 Passenzer bookings, 


Division 


Preston 
London 
Manchester 
Liverpool 
Birminghan 
Nottingham 


Stoke (includes 
Crewe, north 
Wales) 


CCE 
(1) 
1719 


3219 100.00 


(2) 
54.64 
15.16 

7.11 

5.16 

7.30 

2.40 

8.23 


(3) 
47.66 
36.66 
41.11 
40.39 
39.63 
52.03 
38.69 


BR(LMR) Divisions, 


GME 
(1) 
1888 
843 
328 
245 


4143 


(2) 
45.57 
20.35 

rape 

5.92 

8.40 

iggl 
10.14 


100.00 


Summer 1980 


(3) 
52.34 
63.34 
58.89 
59.61 
58.68 
47.97 
61.31 


total bookings 


3607 
1331 
557 


(1) number of passenger bookings (including 515 children on CCE and 
443 children on CME) 


(2) % of passenger bookings for each train 


(3) % of total CCE/CME bookings 


Whilst the market area of the early SSE departure 
from York is effectively north east England and 
soutn and weat Yorkshire, the Inter departure 
allows mucn wider connections ftncluding London 
(Kings €se«3). (Figure 5) 

The SLOA regular charter tours also exhibit 
considerable flows and are run on Saturdays from 
September to April to similar timings and with 
similar policies to the BR(LMR) summer tours. 
(Figure 3) The 1981 programme includes cight 
spring CMEs and six spring Welsh Marches Expresses 
(Shrewsbury - Hereford - Newport - Hereford) with 
Pullman versions of these (three CNPs and three 
WMPs) plus a new train, the Trans-Pennine Pullman 
(two return workings, Northwich — Stockport - 
Standedge — Huddersfield -— Leeds - Carnforth) in 
autunn. Locomotives are supplied by Carnforth, 
the NRM, Hull and Grosmont (CMP/TPP) and Here ford 
and Dridgnorth (WMP). TPP locomotives will be 
temporarily stabled at Northwich DBR depot whilst 
awaiting return workings. Tho Pullman train, 
purchased by SLOA this spring, is maintained by 
BR at Carlisle, allowing charters to commence at 
Carlisle instend of Crewo. Theo pattern of service 
follows a slx-week cycle from 26 September: 
southbound TPP, northbound TPP, WMP, WMP, north— 


bound CMP, soulhbound CMP. This gives an intensive 


service which in carlier WME, WME, northbound CME, 
southbound CME form required extension te cope wilh 
demand In the springs of 1980 and 1981. ene route 
of the new TPP service between Stalybridge was first 
used by a steam special in November 1980°* and now 
extends and intensifics the northern bias of the 
approved steam network shown in Figure 1. The CMP, 
TPP, and WMP services are closely integrated with 
the BR summer programme and exhibit similiar 
connectional facilities, providing a less extensive 
hinterland for the WMP than for the CMP and TPP 
owing to connectional times, (Figure 5) 

In addition, there is a series of private charters 
by members of SLOA and SSRG during the autumn/wintecr/ 
spring period which supplement the regular SLOA trains. 
Twenty six appear in the 1981 steum programme. 

Whilst some groups regularly operate a limited number 

of trains, others are more spasmodic. Several points 

emerge in spatial and policy terms: 

1. he regular tours (i.e. CMP, TPP, WMP) are less 
costly in administration, marketing and operation. 

For example, timetabling remains constant. The 

less frequent and spasmodic private tours ure 

thus relatively and actually very expensive in 

terms of lubour and finance. 

2. BR has shown flexibillily in allowing routes 


additional to the approved network to be used 


occasionally for steam operation. (Figures 1, 
a) Yiese are Liverpool — Manchester (for a 
final tour connected with the LMR celcbrations 
LOS when this line was an approved stean 
rouée;, Stackburn - Farrington -— Euxton — 
Choricy {unusual use of a short length of 25 kV 
a.c. electrificd Inter-City Line owing to 
engincering problems on the approved direct 
Blackburn — Bolton line), and the extension of 
a Scottish tour to Moss End, north of Motherwell, 
saving an additional locomotive change when 
connecting with a tour originating in London. 
As noted above, the TPP oautunn trains also 
traverse a route not on the initial 198] 
approved list. (Figures 1/3) 
Despite thetr financial disadvantages, certain 
sporadic tours origtnating in southern and south 
west England greatly extend the marketing areas 
of tours into otherwise neglected arcas. 
(Figure 3) Railtour origins were formerly 
more extensive until cut back to rely on 
connecting servicos during the fuel oil shortage 


in autunn 1979.25 


CURRENT PRODLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 


A number of questions and ideas Linking current 


problens and future implticattona arc raised. Whiist 


the number of trains run, and fiartlcularly the need 


for extra services to extend the spring SLCA CME /WHE 
programme suggests a buoyant market, ther: are Limits 
to its expansion, The 1980 BR LMR sumne? orceeranne 
trains ran mainly with a profitable payiosnd, except 
In the carly and late weeks of the seuson. Ciearly 
the weekday market depends considerably on the actual 
duration of the peak holiday period, und has been 
widened from almost exclusively ruilway cnthusiasts 
to the broader family leisure market. The author 
suggests that a special fumily ticket might further 
expand this sector (in addition to half fares for 
children already available), If Draper's comments 
on the private presorved steam railways are applicable 
Lo Bit's steam operations - 

We have to remember that steam railways 

are a small part of the competitive 

tourist industry with a market bthat is 

unlikely to grow. There are a finite 

number of people in the British Isles 

who are prepared to visit steam centres 

and J would imagine that we are already 6 

Close to the upper limits of that market - 
then the 1981 programme may represent a peak number 
of services, However the main line services 
(particularly those on more scenic lines and with 
‘general interest’! stops) may be more favourably 
placed [In the broader tourist markel than the short 
preserved Jine with its overwhelming cmphasis on 
the railway itself, BR/SLOA services have also 


moved ‘up warket!, from the oriyinal provision,of 


2Zud class ucconmodation through the use of all 1s{ 
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class 2950s design coaches to the greater comfort 


of the SLGA Pullman train. Railway enthusiasts are 
an unccliable market. Increased numbers of stops 
greativ cxpand nhotographic opportunities, but many 


linceide potegraphers still follow steam trains by 
car. Giver enthustasts do travel on the trains but 
perhaps thie can never fully allow photography of 

an express steam train at speed. Lineside 
photographers are an important negntive issue. ‘They 
benefit from the steam operations but contribute 
little towards their cost. Recently, national 
photographic competitions with high value prizes 
encourage enthusiasts to photograph rather than to 
travel, 

Further major extension of the steam network and 
services appears difficult to justify in economic 
and operational terms. It is reported that two trial 
Speyside Express trains run in July between Perth 
and Aviemore made a loss. One editor sugrests that 
BN Scottish Region Cailed to advertise these 
effectively!” and it ls hoped that further attempts 
will be made to capitalise on the scenic advantages 
of this line. Nevertheless, BR evidence sugecsts 
that support for an intensive steam tour progranme 
in Scotland is thin. Railway enthusiasts often 
Sugeest that London should be an origin of steam 


excursions - the most recent appeal strongly 
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advocates the attractions of a Marylebone — 
Stratford uponAvon service, ulilising the Stratford - 
Hatton -— Aynho Junction seclion of the alrosdy 
anthorised steam route from Didcot .28 The acenic 
and tourist attractions of the Chilterns ani Stratford 
are stressed, and Marylebone's freedom from frequent 
Inler-City departures and arrivals favours its choice 
as terminus. BR asserts the major problems of 
London termini include atmospheric pollution (although 
diese) power is by no means innocent in this respect), 
the distance from steam locomotive maintenance centres 
and the lack of suitable coaching facilities at 
Marylebone. Locomotives would need to be drawn from 
Didcot or Tyscley, and couches from Birmingham. 
Other London termini are unsuitable for steam 
excursions because of heavy traffic flows and/or 
clectrification, although occasional steam trains 
use Paddington for special events./° Elsewhere there 
are relatively few possibilities except the extension 
of an already established route —- for example, 
Manchester - Bolton could be extended through Wigan 
to Southport should Steamport centre, which is 
installing a turntable, become host to an approved 
locomotive. 

Five further important factors will affect 
overall fulurc policy towards steam traction on BR : 


1. The rising costs of steam traction, administration 
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and marketing point towards a rationalisation 
of operations, A recent magazine edttorlal 
indicetes the economic situation: 


One of the points arising from the 1980 
Reliway Preservation Convention in 
Manchester wag the uncertainty of a long 
tern future for the continued operation 

of steam itccomotives over the tracks of 
Uritish Railways. Apart from the fact 
that such engines must be inspected and 
crewed by BR, where a nucleus of staff 
with steam experience was diminishing, 

the cost of complying with safety 
requirements has incrensed considerably 

as these have become more stringent. 

For cxample, the Health & Safety Executive 
recommends that steam Locomotive boilers 

be retubed every seven yenrs .... the 
London Midland Region requirement is now 
for retubing every five years with possible 
extension to seven, and a thorough internal 
examination of the boiler every six months. 
Mr George Hincholiffe, the Managing Director 
of the Steamtown Railway Museum at 
Carnforth, pointed out that re tubing a 
Class 5 4-6-0 costs about £12,000" and if 
this was required every five years there 
was no way that such a huge sum could be 
recovered from railtour fares and private 
charters, unless passengers and charterers 
were prepared to pay considerably more than 
present rates, 21 


Indeed, costs of steam operation are rising at 
a faster rate than inflation. It can 
therefore be expected that should steam tours 
continue despite these costs, operations will 
concentrate on regular timetabled trains run by 
BR and SLOA on a limited number of lines, 
although sporadio charter trains will continue 
in the short term.°2 There are now two 


principal centres for steam operations - Ilere ford 
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with three locomotives, which with SV#& 
(Bridgnorth) locomotives operate about 29% of 
trains, und Carnforth operating about 759 of 
trains. The remaining 10% are shared vetween 
the NUM (5%) and the other centres. BR 
investment in the training of steam footplate- 
men at York, and continuing LMR steam refresher 
courses, together with the installation of 
Scarborough turntable, are optimistic signs for 
the near future at least. 

Increasing modernisation, if investment is 
forthcoming in the current national economic 

and political situation, may curtail steam 
running over certain lines, especially if 
electrified. In 1981 the withdrawal of remaining 
steam heated coaches on BR Western Region will 
prevent steam hauled tours originating in the 
region between September and March unless the 
SLOA Pullmans are used. Purchase of the dual 
heated Pullman train is a clear recognition of 
such problems os well as an attempt to increase 
comfort. 

The increasing age of stcam locomotives and the 
cost of their upkeep will in time probably 
considerably reduce the number available. 

Whilst variety may attract the enthustast, the 


use of one locomotive, London Midland & Scottish 


iGt 


Nailway 4-5-0 "Leander" Cor six consecutive 
Liverpoc? & Manchester Railway trains in 1980 
did met redeee their patronage. 24 it therefore 
seems jike?ty that it will be necessary for 
avafiabie Sunts to be channelled into the 
maintonnnes of a few reliable and well-known 
locomotives with broad public appeal —- the 
"Flying Scotsman" is perhaps the most famous. 
Problems of line availability are also crucial, 
Most of the authorised steam routes are 
secondary and rural, suffer from under invest~ 
ment in services, rolling stock, signalling 
and structural maintcnance, and show an ever 
increasing gap between costs and revenue. The 
case of the Settle - Carlisle line where 
expenditure of over £44m may be required to 
replace hibbichead viaduct and where other major 
structures are similarly deteriorating is the 


7 Such expenditure could not be 


most dramatic.” 
justified for stenm tourist trains alone and 
whilst the route carries considerable [Creight, 
the Dales Rail trains and, at present, 
Nottingham - Glasgow expresses (which are to be _ 
diverted via Manchester and the West Coast Main 
Line), this most attructive of the steam routes 
is ot risk. The popularity of the summer CNE 


services is noted above, and their loss could 
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adversely affect LMR steam operations end 

revenue. The new TPP route is interesting, but 

does nol offer the same quality of natural 

scenery. Its Standedge line is lLitterid with 

industrial relics and modern activity. lts use 

involves an Inter-City line, however, with 

regular express passenger and freight services, 

and thus contrasts with most of the other steam 

lines. 
5. BR policy allowing steam train operation is in 

force until 1985. Any extension will be 

subject to much review, 
CONCLUSIONS 

The 1981 steam programme on BR lines is ambitious, 
extensive and imaginative, and the services offered to 
the tourist and to the enthusiast are much greater 
than in previous years, even in the period preceding 
conplete dicselisation and electrification. ‘The long 
term situation appears viable only if activities 
concentrate on the operation of regular timetabled 
trains on a limited number of long distance scenic 
routes with schedules allowing wide catchment arens 
(the CCLE/CME conceplt) thereby reducing costs and 
increasing revenue to optima. Withdrawal of most 
sporadic excursions may result, leaving peripheral 
ureas served by the private ratiways and steam centres, 


although they too aro feeling growing economic 
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pressures. 
This paper attempts to expand the brief and 
largely Ue> ipSive summary of steam railways and 
leisure bo Grivskaw, in which only one short 
parngraoph fs aevoted to BR Lines.7° A consideration 
of operating and marketing policy and practice reveals 
both a greater explanation of railway based 
recreational patterns and also major problems and 
challenges for the future. 
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9 
RECREAT?ONSE TRANSPORT IN THE PEAK DISTRICT 


NATIONA™. 225% 


MARTIN i. SkTH 


(Peak District National Park) 


INTRODUCTION 


To most people, the Peak National Park is just 
an area of spectacular scenery, a place to visit and 
hopefully, to enjoy. It was the first of Britain's 
ten National Parks to be established under the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 
of 1949, the first meeting of thc new authority 
being in 1951. The rersons for the Penk District 
being singled out as the pioneer for British National 
Parks are not difficult to find, for the Park is 
surrounded by the most heavily populated area of any 
British National Park (and probably any foreign one 
as well). When the Struoture Plan was bcing 
formulated it was estimated that within a 50 mile 
radius of the Park boundary lived 14.25m people and 
thelr 3m cars, This is now likely to be in excess 


of 16.33m people and 3.5m curs. (Table 2) 


TABLE 1 POPULATION AND CAR OWNERSIIIP IN THE 
PEAK REGION 


Number of Persons 


Year Number within 30 miles Number within 


oO miles 

radius of PP boundary radius of PP beundnry 
(millions) (millions ; 
1961 8.239 15.762 
1971 8.356 16.258 
1979%* 8.410 16.364 


Number of Cars 


1961 0.731 1.307 
1971 1.501 2.989 
19T3* 1.813 3.610 


* National estimates from Annual Abstract of 
Statistics 


The Peak Park is a unique authority ina 
country noted for the setting up of ad hoc bodies 
when all else fails. Membership is drawn from six 
County Councils (with some district representation) 
plus a third of the membership nominated by the 
Secretary of State for the Environment. Being so 
hemmed in hetween the cities/towns the Park tends 
to he on the fringe of everything so deals with, 
for example, six County Wighway Authoritics, nine 
District Councils, three PTEs, four Tourist Boards, 
four Planning Regions, three fload Construction 
Units and four Divisions of British Rail. 

The Peak District Planning Board's statutory 


role is the conservation and enhancement of the 
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natural deauty of the area and the promotion of the 


enjoymyntc of the area. These two can ecastly be in 
conflics. #t has been a natural playground of the 
surrounding wrban areas for decades. The clashes 


Which took place in the 19308 between hikers, 
demanding freedom of access to the moors of the 

Peak, and the gamekcepers and landed gentry who 
regarded the moorlands as their sole prerogntive, 

to be reserved for the chosen few and for the grouse, 
Clearly illustrate carly conflicts of use. 

Another conseyuence of the city encirclement is 
that the Park is criss—crossed by trunk and principal 
roads, Frequently these are the most direct, if 
not the easiest, routes between major centres of 
population. Hlere one thinks immediately of the 
furore which surrounded proposals in the 1960s and 
70s for a now route — a motorway through the Peak 
Park — between Sheffield and Manchester. 

Mercifully this has not come about, but it indicates 
that traffic problems in this National Park are not 
solely or even mainly confined to recreation. 

There are the problems of how to cater for cross 

Park traffio and of heavy goods traffic, particularly 
that generated by the mincrals industry. Here 
again, it ts important to remember that the Peak 
District is a working unit, not a countryside 


musoum for ‘townies! to oone and 'gawp! at. 


4 ee ee 
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However, an obvious problem caused by the #roxamity 
of the towns/cities is their increasing us+ of the 
Park for recreation purposes, a usage not aiwayva 
compatible with the Park's principal consevvation 
role, 

The very cloreéeness of the towns means that, 
unlike some other British National Parks, the vast 
majority of our visitors are day trippers rather 
than staying visitors. Surveys carried out for Lhe 
Structure Plan and National Park Plan in 1971/2 
indicated that there were between 16m and 17m 
day visitors p.a. as against 850,000 visitor nights 
spent in the Park (though the latter figure excludes 
rented cottages/houses etc. and people staying with 
friends and relatives). Comparative 1980 figures 
would seem to be in the order of 19.25m day visitors 
and Im visitor nights. 

This overwhelming preponderence of day visitors 
means that most recreation trips to the Park are 
made at weekends, and particularly Sundays. Indeed 
most major roads in the Park experience their peak 
hour between 4 and 5S p.m. on a Sunday rather than 
on an ordinary weekday. For the rest of the time, 
the road system is relatively lightly trafficked, 

Of the class A roads on which the Board keeps 
regular counts, the heaviest trafficked is the AG (T), 


just south of Bakewell with an average daily 


flow rangine from 6.590 to 6,700 over the four years 
1977 to 80. Sy comparison the average dally flow 
on the same roai ¢* Allestree (Derby) was 11,900 

and at Dove Liciags iPuxton) was 7,500. The A6 north 
of Bakewell srows a flow of less than G,U00. 

(Table 2, Figure 1) 

It follows from this, that the problems assoclatcd 
with reereation transport are, with a few notable 
exceptions, confined to Sundays and Bank Holidays. 
The exceptions are those recreation sites of national 
importance, or where the associated recreation 
activity takes place on a day other than a Sunday. 

In the former category are Dovedale, Chatsworth {louse 
and Park and the Castleton Caves, whilst in the latter 
group, Vakewell with its markct is a clear example. 

Surveys of the characteristics of day visitors 
indicate that some 14% simply drive mround and never 
stop at all (unless interviewed). Of those who do 
stop, 47% stopped for less than thirty minutes each 
and their stops were variously described as viewing 
the scenery or ‘convenience’. Some 15% of stops, 
averoging 1.5 hours, encompassed a wide rance from 
visiting gurden oentres to visiting friends and 
relations; 27%, with lengths of stay averaging 
two hours, were indulging in some form of active 
recreation - walking, climbing, eto.; the remaining 


11%, with length of stay of over two hours, were 


TABLE 2 


(a) Average Daily Traffic Flows 


Average Daily 24-hour Traffic 
Flow 
(vehicles in both directions) 


Road Site of Count 1977 1978 1979 1980 
A6 Bakewell (Haddon Road) 6,490 6,720 6,520 6,640 
AS15 Fenny Bentley (south of B5056) 4,190 4,240 3,990 4,200 
A628 Crowden 3,190 3,500 3,520 3,610 
A624 Chinley ("Crown & Mitre") 3,840 4,140 3,980 4,380 
A623 Chapel (Barmoor Clough) 3,970 3,760 4,040 4,060 
A625 Chapel (Slackhall) 1,430 2,130 1,390 1,570 
c96 Edale (Barber Booth) 590 610 540 600 
B5053 Onecote (South Side) 870 890 870 950 
A537 Walker Barn ("Setter Dog") 1,950 1,930 1,920 2,050 
A625 Fox House (East Side) 4,140 4,260 3,790 3,960 
A54 Cleulow Cross - 1,010 960 1,060 
A635 Greenfield (Dove Stone) ~ 1,800 1,680 1,930 


a 


Note: These reflect roadworks and road closures, particularly in the northern 
part of the Park, e.g. the A628 flow was affected by roadworks an Mise 
Arches Bridge in 1977, and closures of the parallel B6105 in 1978 ang 
1979. For comparison purposes, the 1978 average daily traffic flows on 
various roads outside the Park were as follows: 


A38 Findern : 22,900; A6l1 Clay Cross : 9,200; A6 Allestree : 11,900 ; 
A6 Doveholes : 7,500 


GLI 


“(b). Recreational Traffic across the Park Boundary 


Total cars (in both directions) in 
thousands of cars 


Month 1977 1978 1979 1980 
peg 
January 402 438 143 594 
February 796 710 417 1003 
March 1033 1242 917 1367 
april 1653 1546 1826 2038 
May 1920 2144 1944 2236 
June 1967 1867 1840 1875 
July 2278 2287 2152 2144 
August 2301 2560 2477 2520 
September 1602 2087. 1902 1953 
October 1291 1840 1750 1353 
November 804 1235 1004 1096 
December 667 493 593 760 
te fd 
Annual Total 16716 18446 16965 18939 


ee eyes 


Source: Peak Planning Board 


ost 
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visiling specific recreation features Likes stitely 
homes and caverns. 
PROBLEMS OF RECREATIONAL TRAFFIC 

Irrespective of length of stay, or type oi 
uclivity the problems caused by this infiux of 
recreational traffic are similar and are threefold: 
1. Congestion on access roads, many of which are 
unsuitable for the volume ‘of traffic now desiring 
to use them, The results are delay and frustration 
and conflict with other road users, particularly 
pedestrians and cyclists. 
2. Parking problems, where the recreation motorist 
cn masse cun create a rural version of downtown 
Los Angeles, which is scarcely condusive to the 
statutory role of the Park to conserve and enhance 
the natural beauty of the arca. For instance on a 
peak summer Sunday 1,000 cars are regularly parked 
within 0.5 mile of Dovedale stepping stones whilst 
in Bakewell on a summer Monday market day upwards 
of 1,200 cars can be found parked within 0.5 mile 
of the town centre. Alternatively the motorist 
abandons his vehicle anywhere, in gateways for 
exumple., It ts also amazing how traffic signs niean 
sonething entirely different in the countryside and 
how the double yellow line, which is well understood 
in central Sheffield or Manclicster, is not believed 


or is ignored in central Edale or Custleton. it muy 
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also be theught that these problems are peculiar 
to summer Sundays but this is not entirely truc, as 
there are areas with an all year round at.tractton 
even in winter conditions and obviously, if the road 
is already reduced in width by snow, then roadside 
parking becomes even more of a problem to other roud 
users than at other times. 
3. Associated problems at the sites where visitors 
coneregate include particularly crosion — to verges, 
paths, even rock faces, litter, which can be both 
unsightly and dangerous, and other forms of damage 
to property, crops and livestock. 
PLANNING OPTIONS 

It is suggested that a number of options are 
open. 
1. Accommodating the visitor where he/she wants to 
go is the first option and cffectively this involves 
accepting that the visitor knows best and providing 
a means for him/her to better enjoy his/her choice. 
This may mean accepting road improvements which 
would not otherwise be thought necessary. It will 
certainly mean more and bigger car parks, surfaced 
footpaths and more litter collicction. It means, 
ultimately, a suburbanisation of major parts of the 
National Park. 
2. The oreation of intervening opportunities 


botween tho surrounding cltles and the Park has, to 
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a certain extent been achieved, irrespective of any’ 
action by the Doard, with the creation of country 
parks around the urban areas or by the opening of 
large scale visitor attractions, for exampic, 

Crich Tramway Muscum, flowever the figures of 
visitors coming to the Park scem to indicate that 
the effect of these interventions has been very 
limited, and has probably been swamped by increasing 
cur ownership and usage. Also the Structure Plan 
surveys established that only 38% of respondents 
would use such facilities, Moreover in Sheffield's 
cause there is little scope for such a policy on the 
main approach routes to the Park. 

3. The creation of alternative attractions in the 
Park itself is an option based upon the assumption 
that many people come to particular arcas in the 
Park because those areas are household words, for 
example, Dovedale, Custleton, Edale, and that, if 
sufficient information could be disseminated, the 
visitor load could be spread and the pressure on the 
main arcas reduced, It is only fair to say this 

is not universally acknowledged os being the right 
and proper thing to do. Nevertheless the Board has 
been instrumental in developing such facilities, 
particularly the Tissinaton and High Peak Trailé, 
former railway lines, now popular walking, cycling 


and riding routes which probably carry more 
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passenzer traffic than they ever did as 

railways Similarily the Board has played a part 

in the eszablishment of scenic routes. The Routes 
for Peopie scheme, an extensive traffic management 
project cevering all types of traffic in a fifty 

six square mile area, included such a scenic route 
which 1s pleasant without being spectacular, has 
small discreetly sited car parks from which radiate 
waymarked walks, backed up by effective site 
information and leaflets. Other attractions include 
cycle hire centres and guided walks and the Board 

has been actively promoting staying visitor 
accommodatfon. 

4. Finally in this series of options is the mailed 
fist - traffic restrictions - though usually the fist 
is hidden in a velvet glove of publicity - better car 
parking provision and waymarking of walks. The Peak 
District's pioneering Goyt Valley Scheme with its 
road closures and its minibuses, hailed in its day 

as a major step forward, has been cxtremely difficult 
to reproduce elsewhere. It is only this year that 
a similar scheme has been implemented around the 
Derwent Dams. Prerequisites for success scem to be 
a very limited number of residents or exempted users 
on the road to be closed to recreational traffic, a 
very limited number of access pointe to the area (the 


Derwetit has ote, the Goyt thtee) and no major 
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recreational enterprise atfectcd adversely. Attcnpts 
to apply the same ideas to Castieton and Edaie for 
instance have floundered on the twin rocks of 
Legitimate Exemptions and Commercial Consigeratiuns, 

However, the application of traffic reguiation 
has not halted. The County Councils, as highway 
authorities, have introduced various waiting 
restrictions in popular recreation villages usually 
in co-operation with the Board, and have introduced 
restrictions on certain types of vehicle in areas 
where unrestrained access was proving detrimental to 
free and safe traffic movement, to the environment 
and to other non- motorised road users. The chief 
‘'vicetim' has been the heavy lorry, now restricted 
over Jarge areas of the Park. These restrictions 
frequently apply to coaches too. Specific coach 
bans have been applied in some cases where the roads 
arc totally unsuitable, and one or two areas have 
seen all motor vehicles banned and no minibus 
replacements. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT AND ACCESS 


Attempts to tackle the problem at source, i.e. 
to try to encourage visitors to leave their cars at 
home and come into the Park by public transport are 
aided by proximity to major cities and their public 


transport systems. In spite of repeated cuts and 


chunges In political direction on public transport, 
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the Peak Srstrict enjoys a level) of public transport 
provision which most other National Parks would 
probably envy. Services run from every major 
surround iss ieanrotee into the Peak, in some cases 
very frequently, for example, Matlock - Bakewell 
has a half hour frequency, Chesterfield - Bakewell 
an hourly frequency. Moreover, there are twenty 
five operators, six County Councils, and nine 
Districts involved. Fares in the park range from 
amongst the lowest in the country - SYPTE fares ~ to 
amongst the highest — Trent. ‘The Peak Board's role 
in this melee is try to cnsure that services to the 
key recreation areas and at the key times are 
maintained, Thus, at a time when Sunday services 
generally are being whittled down, the Board has 
supported their retention and even improvement, and 
has sponsored new routes to ensure that all major 
recreation areas have public transport access, The 
Board has also sought to ensure that information 
about public transport is more widely disseminated. 
It has produced leaflets covering public transport 
services throughout the Park which ate distributed 
through information centres, libraries, hotels und 
Post Offices. 

Though the financial contribution of the Bonrd 
is small (£22,500 in 1981) by comparison with that 


of the County Councils, or even the Distriots, it is 


a 
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sufficient to ensure a continuation of a basic 
service network on Sundays. However the ‘tsapact 
made on recreational cur usage is small: f £3 now 
reckoned that 20% of the Peak District's visiters 
use public transport, 

On purely financial criteria too the services 
sponsored by the Doard do not pay their way, though 
each is expected to cover at least 50% of its 
operating costs. Their performance is constantly 
monitored to ensure this level is maintained, 
Nevertheless, the major proportion of the money 
expended by the Board on public transport goes, not 
on services directly put on at the Board's behest, 
but on general support for the Sunday service 
networks operated by the various companies. £15,000 
covers all Sunday services between Sheffield — 
Castleton, Sheffield - Bakewell, Sheffield — Stoke, 
Chesterfield -— Matlock via Bakewell, Chesterfield - 
Manchester, Baslow and Tideswell, Derby - Macclesfield 
via Ashbourne and certain Saturday services between 
Ashbourne — Buxton and Buxton - Macclesfield. This 
fs good value particularly as on average these 
services cover sone 80% of their operating costs and 
in some cases actually break even over the course of 
a year, 

Although the Sheffield - Manchester line 


traverses the Park ond carries a local service, 
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the Bonrd is not involved in this service financially 
Other than through publicity. However, recent 
developments have resulted in the local BR 
management running excursion tratns between Buxton 
and Sherfiet’a. These are being studied closely to 
see if they can cater for a more general recreattonal 
denand. 
THE FUTURE 

The Board has systematically monitored recreatton 
traffic movement since 1976 and there has bcen a 
small overall growth though less than natural trends 
would have indicated. (Table 2) There appears to 
have been a reduction in recreation traffic in 1981 
though this is not so far corroborated by figures 
taken since the better part of the summer startcd. 
If there is a reduction it is doubtless due in part 
to the general reecssion and in pert to rising fuel 
costs, rathor than a suddon change in attitudes with 
regard to the Peak District. What ig intercsting, 
however, is that there should be any deoline at all. 
There is always a fear that in an era of rising 
fuol prices and restraint on recreation motoring the 
Peak District, being so close to the towns/citics, 
would paradoxically sec an increase in use because 
of its very aoccssibility. If, as scems likely, 
this is not happoning, it would be interesting to 


compare figures {frbm other reoreation areas to sce 
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if the decline is uniform across the countr« . 

Beyond the recession and towards the £2 gaiion 
(and beyond) there seems no sign of the tide of 
private motoring turning. It may be faltering, 
but not turning. It is unlikely that motor 
companics will let private motoring slip very far 
or for verv lone. Rather they are likely to 
ensure the future of the private car - in whichever 
form and however powered - and the recreational 
traffic problem, possibly in an even more virulent 
form. The Board is planning on this basis with 
its opening of the new Monsal Trail, its 
consideration of further traffic management schemes, 
its commitment to alternative public transport and 
its active consideration of a scheme to reopen the 
Buxton - Matlock railway line. It is considered 
that a voluntary increase in leisure time is bound 
to occur within the next fifteen years, spreading 
the problems associated with recreational traffio 
over other areas of the Park, into other recreational 


activities, into other times of the week, 


PEAK DISTRICT NATIONAL PARK 


Source: Peak District National Park Guide 
No.3 (HMSO 1971) 
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10 
MOBILE CARAVANNING IN THE PEAK DISTRICT; Per ck: 5 


OF OCCUPATION AT LOSEHILL CARAVAN CLUB SITE .\7? 


CASTLETON 


DRIAN J. TURTON 


(bepartment of Geography, University of Keele) 


INTRODUCTION 

Although touring by caravan dates from the 
pioncer phase of private motoring, levels of van 
ownership were very low until the rapid increase 
in private usage which occurred after 1960. Most 
recreational trips involve the use of the car alone 
as a means of transport but the practioe of towing 
camping and tent trailers and caravans has attracted 
Growing numbers of motorists and is associated with 
ao stay of one or more nights away from the home base. 
The touring caravanner is now a significant 
participant in leisure and recreational activities 
throughout Britain and can create and experience the 
same problems as the solo car in respect of congestion 
On access roads and demand for facilities at centres 
of recreational attraction. 

A limited umount of informution on patterns of 
Caravanning in Britain is now available and in many 


instances surveys have been commissioned in order 
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to proviée date for tourist boards and district 
authorities concerned with planning for future 
demand , ¥n their 1971 study of the touring 
Caravan in Scotland, commissioned by the Scottish 
Tourist Board, Owen and Duffield sought to obtain 
data on which the Board could base its policy for 
Caravanning in o region which attracts a large 
volume of vans in summer. Attention was directed 
towards two of the major aspects of caravanning, 
namely the volume and distribution of traffic and 
the characteristics of the holiday patterns involving 
touring vans. Various survey techniques, including 
traffic counts, roadside and postal interviews were 
employed and trave] patterns were established by 
recording regions of origin, areas visited whilst 
on tour in Scotland and details of site visits. 

The demand for additional sites generated by 
the growth of touring has created many problems for 
authorities concerned with planning policy and 
strategy in areas of high recreatiunal attraction, 
This paper presents a preliminary analysis of site 
occupation in one such area, the Peak District, 
with an emphasis upon the spatial links between the 
caravuen site and home-bases of users, a connection 
which Owen and Duffield rightly regard aos one of the 
most relevant and interesting aspects of the 


geography of recreation. 
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THE PROVISION OF TOURING CARAVAN SITES 

The informal farm-based sites, which % tao 
requirements of touring curavans in the ficst nalf 
of this century, still function as an importsint 
component of the contemporary site network and this 
has been recognised under the 1960 Caravan Site and 
Control of Development Act which allows organisations 
holding Certificates of Exemption to approve the use 
of land, exclusively for its. members, for up to five 
caravans at ao time, In a questionnaire conducted 
by the Caravan Club in co-operation with the Hatfield 
Polytechnic in 1979, 35.9% of the members surveyed 
placed these 5-van sites (certificated locations) 
as their first choice and 23.5% as their second 
choice, This compared with 45.7% and 38.1% for the 
fully developed and managed Club sites. Apart from 
the attractions inherent in the less formal scale of 
operation, one advantage of certificated locations 
{fs that they remain open throughout the year whereas 
many purpose-built caravan parks are available only 
from napring to Late summer. 

The growth of caravan ownership and use has 
stimulated an expansion of the network af sites 
developed specifically to accommodate touring and 
static vans although the proportion of touring 
pitches available at many sites is in the minority. 


Sites designed exclusively for the mobile caravanner 
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have keen eatablished by local authorities, by 
organisavions with sLlrong interests tn reerentional 
areas euc as the Forestry Commission, the 

Nationai Yruat (for Seotland) and National Park 
boards end hy some commercial enterprises, often in 
association with activities such as trekking. The 
Caravan Club, founded tn 1907 and devoted solely 

to the interests and requirements of the touring 
caravanner, has also made a significant contribution 
to the provision of sites in Hritain.2 In the 
early 1960s members had access to about a dozen 

Club sites but the rise in the popularity of 
enravanning holidays, reflected in dramatic increases 
in Club membership, has promoted the growth of the 
network to 127 sites by 1978, with a notably rapid 
expansion in the 1970-75 period during which forty 
six additional. sites were established or acquired 
from other owners and operators. This network 
provided over 11,9300 individual pitches for vans in 
1978 and many sites, such as Losehill, also offer 
facilities to non-Club members when space is 
avallable. The Club has also sccured the exemption 
under the 1960 Act for over 3500 Certificated 
Loocnlions, principally at furms, adding about 

17,500 pitches to those provided at the larger sites. 
Club members are also given details of those 


commeroial and local authority sites which, although 
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normally catering primarily for static.vaasy, Jo set 
aside some space for touring caravanners. 

Planned to cater as effectively as possiiie for 
the needs of the mobile oaravanner the present 
network of Club sites is a close reflection of the 
distribution of the major areas of recreational 
attraction, The characteristics and amenities of 
cach site are described in the Club directory and 
this information, combined with the location of 
sites with respect to the national road network and 
major tourist areas, enables a general classification 
to be drawn up, although in many cases a particular 
centre may he placed in several categories. 
Nineteen sites for example are situated within or 
on the periphery of a National Park and, as befits 
a nation whose leisure patterns can trace much of 
their origins to the traditional seaside holiday, 
35% of all Club centres are coastal, associated 
either with large resorts such as Weston-super-Mare 
or Southport or occupying more remote situations, 
especially in Scotland. A slightly lower proportion 
of sites serve the interests of touring. caravanners 
visiting Highland Dritain, Losehill being one of 
several centres whioh have been cstablished in 
National Parks of a primartly upland character. 

The Losehill site at Castleton has been selected 


for a detailed analysis of occupancy patterns 
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becuase cf its position in aun area of great 
attrevcicn to many different types of visitors and 
where svismer demand for accommodation frequently 
exceeds augupnly. Weekend stays of persons with 
homes in the netghbouring conurbations of Greater 
Manchester, South and West Yorkshire, North 
Staffordshire and Nottingham-Derby form a 
Significant element in the overall recreation 
pattern of the Peak District and a substantial 
number of these visitors make use of caravan and 
camping facilities. 

The pressures on thts type of accommodation 
stimulated a Joint Study, began in 1978 under the 
auspices of the Peak Park Planning Voard, of 
Caravan and camping sites as a guide to future 
policy on planning for this type of recreation in 
a region where proposals for the creation of new 
or the expansion of existing facilities can often 
raise sensitive issues in terms of environnental 
considerations. Completed in 1980, the study 
showed that by 1978/9 the National Park contained 
forty nine sites catering for a combination of statio 
and touring caravans and tents, with twenty of these 
open solely for tourists. A further forty cight 
furms had been designated as Certificated Locations, 
each offering five pitches to Caravan Club members. 


Of the twenty touring van parks the three largest 
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are the Caravan Club sites at Casticton and it Yian, 
north of Ashbourne, with ninety five (inchkucéing 
twenty tent pitohes) and fifty five pitches 
respectively, and a commercial seventy five oitch 
site near Fenny Bentley in the West Derbyshire 
District. Most of these touring sites are located 
in the Nope Valley and aot Ashbourne, Bakewell 
and Matlock but the smaller Certificated Luocalions 
have a much wider distribution, Taking the latter 
together with the two main centres at Losehill and 
Tlam, Caravan Club members were in 1978 provided 
with 52% of al) available touring pitches in the 
Peak Park, this share falling to 27% if the 
Certificated Locations are discounted.’ The Tlam 
Nall site, adjucent to the Ilam Country Park and 
close to the Dove Valley, was opened in 1962 and is 
available onty to Club members whereas Loschill, 
dating from 1971 os a Curavan Club centre, is owned 
by the Peak Park Planning Board and also offers 
pitches to non-members and tent campers. Other 
facilities in the Hathersage-Hope-Castleton area 
include nine static caravan sites and a further 
seven sites with accomwodation for caravans and tents. 
PATTERNS OF OCCUPATION AT _LOSEINILL SITE 

Data on the occupation of sites by touring 
curavanners varies widely in its detail, 


availability and suitability for geographical 
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analysis. Most commercial sites maintain registers 
with visiiors' addresses and lengths of stay but in 
other casey the only information availnble relates 

to numbers present based upon the fasue of receipts 
for site fees. The only comprehensive data 
relating to a nationwide network of touring sites is 
that obtained by Caravan Club wardens, who are 
required to record home addresses, arrival and 
departure dates, lengths of stay and party composition 
of all users. Data of this nature from the Losehill 
register for 1978 is used here to analyse patterns 

of occupancy with particular reference to the 
distribution of users' home bases. 

Mobile caravanners pursue a variety of different 
recreational patterns but it is possible to recognise 
three broad categories on the basis of length of 
stay at an individual site and, to a lesser extent, 
dates of arrival and departure. The original 
practice of touring from site to site with a stay of 
two or three days at cach is still a popular holiday 
pattern for many caravanners. Few difflculties in 
respect of unavailability of pitohcs are cncountered 
by tourists travelling out of peak season but in 
July and August many of the more popular sites find 
it essential to operate an advance booking system 
and few if any pitohes are left for the casnal 


ctilier. in many instancos sites are often faily 
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occupicd at the weekend, icaving Monday-Thur ice 
period as one when the tourist is more lik: bc 
secure a pitch without prior notice of arrival. 

A second category, weckend caravanning, hes 
achieved great popularity and is concentrated upon 
sites such as Losehill which are within easy access 
of large population centres. A forty mile radius 
from Losehill encompasses the Metropolitan Counties 
of West and South Yorkshire and Greater Manchester, 
and the conurhations of North Staffordshire and 
Nottingham—Derby, bringing the touring caravanners 
from a total population of over seven million within 
a ninety minute drive of the site. Sheffield in 
particular ts only fourteen miles from Castleton and 
has tradittonally been the supplier of the largest 
numbers of visitors to this area of the Iligh Peak. 

Finally there is a category of caravanners where 
the touring interest is at a minimum and whose vans 
are used primarily as a holiday home as an alternative 
to other varieties of accommodation, One particular 
site will be occupied for one or two weeks and there 
is evidence that little use is made of the caravan 
at other times of the year. 

All three patterns of site occupation may be 
identified at Losehill, with the one reservation 
that no information is available on whether members 


have come directly from or are bound on departure 


directty for. their home bases. A comprehensive 
examinatien of the part played by Losehill within 
the overe?1 touring patterns of site users would 
require a survey of individual Club members and 
such a study will form part of the second phase of 
this investigation. 

Percentage occupancy rates of Club sites, 
Calculated on the basis of the number of availahle 
pitches actually taken up during the season, ranged 
in 1978 from 8 to 90% with an average of 43%. 
Several of the larger coastal sites in Southwest 
England achieved rates of over 70%, but inland 
Losehill (with 60%) was one of only six sites with 
rates of 60% or more. Average length-of-stay 
figures for the 1978 season varied between 1.6 and 
8.8 days and both Loschil] and Ilam tall sites, with 
3.5 days, were close to the national average of 
3.8 days. 

In 1978 a total of 3008 towed and motor 
Caravans used the Losehill centre, Caravan Club 
members accounting for 79% of these registrations. 
Information on non-Club users is available but has 
Deen omitted from the analysis in order to allow 
the Loschil}) results to be compared with occupation 
patterns of other Club sites which are exclusive to 
members. Necords thus relate to 2379 Club members 


but the tllegibility or inadequacy of the 
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descriplion of home bases by many occupani: re iuces 
this total by 9% insofar as suitability f: Sis 
analysis is concerned. 

The 1978 season at Losehill opened or the 
22nd March and finished on the 29th October; it 
included thirty two weekends, of which four were 
extended with the addition of Bank Holidays at 
Easter, in late April and late May and in late 
August. Details of the 2155 site register entries 
were tabulated according to weekend (Friday and 
Saturday) and weekday arrivals and the analysis of 
home base distribution has been made initially at 
the administrative county level. Given this 
division of the touring season the largest number 
of regiatrations was recorded during the late April- 
early May Bank Holiday weekend, the total of sixty 
nine comprising all two and three-day stays 
beginning on the Friday and two-day ae it commencing 
on the Saturday. A similar total was achieved a 
month later at the Spring Bank Holiday weekend and 
a third peak occurred in late September. 

Weekday registrations varied from five in mid- 
April, following the Easter holidays, to fifty 
eight in mid-August and in total accounted for 44% 
of all visits, underlining the signifioance of 
Friday as the start of both weckend stays and longer 


term visits in July and August. Weckend 4 
t 
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occuputions, defined as a two-night stay bertnning 


on e Friday, are linked with a distribution of 
home-veces which underlines the status of Losehill 
as a recreational centre for caravanners reaident 
in neighbouring conurbations. At weekends before 
June and after August this category of weekend stay 
frequently accounted for over 50% of all Friday 
registrations and increased to a maximum of 87% 

at the Late April Bank Moliday. The significance 
of weekend caravanners resident within a forty mile 
radius of Loschill is olso at its grentest during 
these off{-pcak periods of the season. 

During every weekend from the start of the 
season to the end of May and, with one exccption, 
from late August to the closing of the site these 
local visitors represented at least 50% of all 
weekend stays and accounted for over 80% at four 
weekends. The distribution of home-bages for all 
registrations on the 12th/13th May indicutes the 
importance of this locally—based patronage of 
Losehll1, with thirty four out of fifty three 
arrivals being drawn from a forty mile radius 
catchment. 

During the June-August period these wocekend 
stays of local provenance are displaced by an 
increase in numbers of longer-stay visitors from 


other parts of Britain. In one July weekend only 
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six out of thirty five Friday arrivals were ‘or 
weekend stays but five of these six were kao. .lko- 
based. 

An examination of the significance of weekend 
visitors by county of residcnce indicates that in 
the cases of Greater Manchester, South and West 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire and 
Nottinghamshire at least 70% of all visits to 
Loselhill from these counties bcgan on Friday 
evenings. A certain unknown proportion of these 
weekend stays may have becn incorporated within a 
more extensive caravan tour but evidence from 
wardens indicates that the majority of visitors had 
travelled directly from their home-base,. 

Stays atl Losehill of seven days or more 
reached a maximum frequency in Junc, July and 
August, the largest number of caravans in this 
category being drawn from East Anglian counties, a 
lowland region where the attraction of the Peak 
District is perhaps more influential thun in other 
parts of Britain. In the oase of more distant 
counties such as Tyne and Wear, Cumbria, Cornwall 
and Hereford stays of seven days or more at Losehill 
represent at least 30% of ol1 visits and many of the 
remainder arc of two or three days' duration made 
at mid-week as part of extended tours. 


ltegtatrations for the weekend 18th-19th August 
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underline the contributions made by visitors from 
these more distant countics to the pattern of longer 
Stays. Fifteen vistts registered at this time were 
for seven days or more and many caravans originnted 
in south-east or north-east England. Although of 
{mportance during the peak holiday months these stays 
of seven days or more only accounted for less than 
3% of all registrations at Losehill in 1978 but 
fifty four of the sixty one visits of this type 
involved Journeys of at least 100 miles from home- 
bases, Losehill therefore is of only limited 
Significance as a long-stay centre and its 
attractions in this respect are mainly for 
Curavanners in the south and east. 

The general increase in demand for weekend and 
longer-term stays at popular centres such as Losehilt 
has imposed severe limitations upon the activities of 
what may be described as the true touring citravanner, 


who can now no-longer be assured of a vacant pitch 


during the peak seuson. During the 1978 scason at 


Loschill demand for space was so high that one in 
six applicants were unable to secure pitches during 
Certain periods in May, Junc, July ant Aucust as a 
result of advanced bookings. Many of the two or 
three-day visits are begun in mid-week when 
Opportunities for casual callers to obtain a pitch 


are higher, At Losehti!] such two or three-day 
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visits form the majoritv of all ey ee Dv 
tourists originating from the more remote oovniies 
of southern and north-eastern England. Tiere is 
thus some association between the category cf 
touring caravanning and that of the seven-day plus 
visits in that both involve persons whose home-base 
is frequently at least 150 miles [from the Hope 
valley. The period Sunday to Thursday 13th-17th 
August for example, yicided sixty seven registrations 
of which sixteen, including eleven from south-cast 
England, were for stays of seven days or more. 
Of the twenty cight visits comprising a onc-or 
two-night stay only three involved home-bases in 
countics adjacent to Derbyshire and the remainder 
typified the touring curavanner drawn from all parts 
of Dritain. 
CONCLUSLONS 

The pattern of occupation of touring caravan 
pitches at Losehill is dominated by what may be 
described as a base-load of weekend stays chiefly 
associated with visitors from neighbouring 
conurbaLions. These visits are maintained through- 
out the senson and are frequently responsible for 
the occupation of a high percenlage of the total 
number of pitches at weekends. Other stays of up 
to bites nights duration made by carauvanners drawn 


from much further afield are also common throughout 
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the season and during the peak summer months longer 
stays complement these two patterns. 

Hemee! for weekend pitehecs remains high between 
Easter acd late September and in July and August 
pitches oS any time can often only be secured by 
advance booking. Only during weekdays before late 
June and after August is room more freely available 
and these slacker periods are responsible for the 
overall 60% occupancy rate at Losehill. 

The Peak Park Planning Board's Joint Study 
report ikssucd in June 1980 cxamined the demand and 
supply aspects of touring caravanning within the 
Park and in adjacent rural areas. Its objectives 
were tu prepare short-term policies for accommodating 
campers and caravanners and to suggest areas where 
additional facilities might be provided to mnect the 
growing demand. It was recognised that provision 
of new sites for touring c#ravans in partioular 
must consider access from the mainroad system as 
well as the more general problems of the Park's 
environment. The most fuvoured nreas for new sites 
within the Park are the Derwent Valley between 
Nowsley and Hathersage and, on its margins, areas 
centred on Ashbourne, ltocestcr and the Churnet 
Valley. A broad zone covering much of the southern 
half of the Park has also been identified and here 


any application for a new site would be considered 
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on its merits, Between initiation of the stiiedy 
in 1978 and its completion some ninety additional 
pitches for vans have been provided, inci:ndiny 
sixty at Dlackshaw Moor, near Leek, on a site 
developed by the Planning Board and managed by the 
Caravan Club. The demand for pitches, especially 
from weekenders at Bank Holiday time, still 
represents o critical problem however, and the Study 
suggests that arrangements for emergency temporary 
sites might be considered by organisations such as 
the Caravan Club. 

This analysis of records at Losehill provdes a 
guide to the complex patterns of usage of sites in 
the Peak District by touring caravanners and the 
planned extension of the study to other caravan 
sites in the Park will aid the eventual preparation 
of a comprehensive picture of the recreational habits 
of adherents of one of the country's most popular 
and rapidly developing leisure activities. 

NOTES 
1 M.L. Owen and D.S. Dufficld, The Touring 

Curavan in Scotiand, Scottish Tourist Hoard, 

1971 
2 A Mass Observation study cited by Owen and 

Duffield estimated that 29% of all curavanners 

were Club members in the late 1960s 
3 Peak Park Planning Board, Camping and 


Caravanning in and around the Peuk District. 
1980 
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Figure 1 Sites within the Peak District National 
‘SnD with facilities for touring caravans, 
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Figure 3 Total registrations, Losehill site, 
1979 season : location of home bases 
by administrative county 
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Figure 4 Weekend registrations, Losehill site, 
1979 season : location of home bases 
by administrative county 
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TRANEPURT FOR RECREATION IN THE LAKE DISTRICT ; 


PLANNING OR LAISSEZ-FAIIE? 


NOBERT FORSTER 


(Lake District Special Planning Board) 


INTRODUCTION 


The burden of responsibility for the organisation 


of transport for recreation in as much as tt rests 
in any one place, lics with the County Surveyor of 
Cumbria County Council, although, of course, the 
Police and the various bus, rail and boat concerns 
have a major role to play as well. 

The Lake District Special Planning Board's 
interest in traffic and transport comes from its 
responsibility, as the planning and National Purk 
authority, for the preservation of the natural beauty 
of the Lake District, and for the promotion of the 
enjoyment of visitors tv the National Park. In 
trying to do these jobs the Board maintains a keen 
interest in such matters as how much traffic comcs 
into the area, the capacity of the roads and parking 


areas to accommodate it and how much use is made of 


the various public transport services available, 


since these aspects are all of fundamental importance 


to visitors. Interest, however, falls far short of 


real power and the ability to influence ii transport 
system to a significant degree. Lacking such power, 
the Board's role has often been a frustrating one of 
sitting on the sidelines while a successicn of road 
improvements have been proposed, many of which the 
Board has felt obliged to object to. This has not 
been conducive to an atmosphere of harmony between 
the planning and highway authorities and it probably 
Should be admitted has not bcen to the ultimate 
benefit of the users of the National Park. This 
paper attempts to assess how much the present 
recreational transport set-up owes to formal attempts 
by authorities to plan traffic and transport in the 
area as against the less formal, incremental decisions 
to provide a particular service or widen a particular 
road, It is impossible simply to draw a line between 
the public sector on one side and private enterprise 
on the other and say that the one goes in for careful 
long-range planning whilst the other engages in 
disjointed incrementalism. This paper focuses upon 
& group who are perhaps best described as the 
‘planners', including the planning and highway 
authorities. the Police, the Department of the 
Environment and a number of interested outsiders who 
have from time to time proposed planning schemes for 
the area — academics, conservationists, planning and 


highway consultants. The influenoe of various 
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¢reposals made by the 'planners' during the post-war 
berisd upon what has actually happened in the Lake 
District and the shape of the present road system 
ang transport infrastructure is an interesting and 
revealing study. 
PLANNING AND REALITY 

It is appropriate initially to quote 
Patrick Abercrombie who in a study of the Northern 
Lakes in 1932 wrote: 


The exact extent to which a district should be 
opened up for motor approach for this purpose 

is a matter for considerable difference of 
opinion. There are those who think that 
people who have lost the use of their legs 
either from physiological causes or through 
motor-etiolatton should have every remote 
recess rendered easily accessible by car, 

On the other hand, thts would destroy much 

of the beauty for the ever-increasing 
pedestrian, who is inclined to apply to roads 
the poet's query intended for the lesser menace, 
railways: "Ie there no nook of English ground 
secure from rash assult?". This problem must 
be faced at once, for the adventurous motorist 
and ardent char-a-banger is already penetrating 
over mountain tracks and along dale head roads 
not paved for the purpose and having in many 
places no safe width for passing. These people 
probably enjoy the adventure, but will some 
accident lead to the local authorities taking 
action and treating the tracks as normal 
highways? Some restrictions must be laid down 
under the power of the 1930 Road Traffic Act, 
roads being disallowed for either (1) large 
char-a-bancs, or (2) smaller types, or (3) for 
motoring altogether. In other cases only 
one-way traffic prescribed. 1 


Despite the rather quaint turn of phrase 
Abercrombie clearly recognised one of the central 


issucs in transport planning in the Lakes - how muoh 
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accessibility should be afforded to vehicles in 
penetrating the remoter parts of the district? he 
also had many of the answers in a very detaiied set 
of proposals for each road, track and footpath. 

After the war, however, the aspect of penetration 
into remote areas seemed to be less important to the 
planning authorities, preparing their first 
Development Plan for the National Park.” More 
emphasis was given to the need to widen the major 
roads to accommodate the projected increase in traffic, 
and it was accepted that the two principal routes, the 
A592 and the A66, would need to have a 33 ft carriage-— 
way virtually throughout their length, and in places 
wider still. Proposals were made for by-passes to 
such places as Kendal, Staveley, Ambleside on A591, 
and Keswick, Portinscale and Threlkeld on A66. There 
were some cautionary remarks made about the need to 
design road improvements sympathetically to be in 
scale and character with the landscape, but it was 
accepted that the intimate scale of the Lakeland 
country road could not be reproduced without 
modification on major roads which have to carry heavy 
traffic. The question of whether the heavy traffic 
should be there at all did not seem to arise at this 
stage. 


As far as public transport was concerned, the 


1961 Development Plan Review noted that the preceding 
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to ;cars had been a pertod of difficulty for bus 
ereraiors with iInerecasing costs, declining patronnge 
end the frustration of heavy summer traffic on 
narrow roads causing delays to services. The Revicw 
proposed that the companies should look to smaller 
buses on more frequent schedules as a means of 
increasing patronage, and suggested that the 
difficulties encountered by public transport presented 
an opportunity for imagination and enterprise in a 
new approaoh to public road transport in the Lake 
District. 

It is the next decadc, however, which is of 
greater interest than the fifties since it produced 
a rush of very imnginative and fairly enterprising 
attempts to sort out the traffic problems of the 
area. The first of these was a slim volume by the 
Friends of the Lake District in 1964 which argucd very 
cogently against the devcloping traffic policy of 
improving roads to cope with ever increasing amounts 
of trarfic.? The report gave examples of some 
improvements which had been proposed at that time 
such as a dual two-lane 24 ft carriageway for the 
whole distance between Kendal and Ambleside with a 
three-lane 33 ft coarriogeway from Ambleside to 
Dunmail Naise, a three-lane 33 ft from Ambleside 
to Skelwith Bridge and from Skolwith to the head of 


Langdale a two-lane 24 ft - double its width in many 
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Places. The report was very strongly age:inst such 
improvements and argued instead that “at sciiday 
times and week-ends the motorist must tolerate swine 
delays and congestion in the interests of ail, for 
the present roads are quite adequate for most days 
of the year", 

The official response (1965) to the Friends! 
paper was prepared at the request of the Lake District 
Planning Board by the County Planning Officers ond 
County Surveyors of Westmorland, Cumberland and 
Lancashire. Anyone who has ever tried to get 
planners and highway engineers to agree on a joint 
policy for traffic will appreciate the difficulties 
in bringing together representatives of six separate 
departments to produce a report. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the report is rather muddled ond 
suffers from an inability to see the wood for the 
trees. It contains some interesting ideas such as 
the use of automatic congestion indicators to keep 
traffic flow on secondary routes bclow capacity by 
indicating an alternative less congested road. 
Another idea was the use of condenser parks 
strategically placed on the principal route at the 
start of the secondary route, and the report even 
considered a solution of complete restriction for 
all except essential local traffic on roads feoding 


away from the prinoipal routes, using minibuses to 
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convey visitors along secondary routes. 

Nowever, the report gave only a very vague 
prescription of which types of traffic management 
might be required for each of the subsequent three 
decades, while sticking firmly to the tried and 
tested strategy of improving the principal roads to 
accommodate as much traffic as wishes to use them. 

A much more specific solution was proposed two years 
later by a atudent, Francis Weal.° Weal suggested 

a method of assessing the environmental capacity of 
aon area, in this case Langdale, by determining the 
acceptable density of usage of such elements as 
fellside, footpaths, climbing crags and picnic sites. 
Having arrived at a figure for the total recreational 
capacity of the valley, just over 2,000 visitors, 
Weal calculated the service capacity by adding 
together such clements as parking areas, camp sites 
and number of bed spaces, to achieve a figure of 
around 2,250 visitors catered for at any ono time. 
Since the latter figure excecded the former, Weal 
concluded that the valley was over-used and proposed 
a traffic management system based on excluding oars 
except those of residents and staying visitors from 
the valley, and providing a bus sorvice with 
additional trailers to inurease oapacity at peak 
times. 


The whole scliome was extremely well thought out 
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and may well have worked if the local peopl could 
have been persuaded to accept it. However, & » car 
previously a similur proposal to close the valley 
road, nade in a committec report by the Plaaning 
Officer for Westmorland, produced a week-end march 
and demonstration outside County Hall, Kendal by 
many of the Langdale residents, evidence that the 
time was not yet right for such an advanced scheme. 
The main problems in Langdale are the large number 
of commercial establishments who require access to 
maintain their livelihood and the fact that there 
are two villages, Elterwater and Chapel Stile, 
between the upper part of the valley and the main 
road at Skelwith ridge. It is not feasible to 
Close the road above these two villages, thus 
excluding them from a restricted zone, so that any 
management scheme would have to cope with such a 
large number of exemptions that the benefits of 
motor-free roads would largely disappear. This was 
not the case with the Goyt Vallev in Derbyshire, 
which was completely uninhabited and where exemptions 
had only to be made for a few local farmers and 
members of the Errwood Sailing Club. 

In the Lake District, the nearest to conditions 
in the Goyt Valley is the Watendlath Valley, a small 
hamlet at the end of ao narrow three mile oul-de-sac 


road on the east side of Derwent Water. This 
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vaitiey nad suffered from traffic congestion for many 


ears and a study by the County Surveyor of Cumberland 


es 


County Council in October 1972 indicated that the 
traffie and environmental capacity of the valley was 
being exceeded on most days between mid-July and the 
end of August, at Spring Bank Holiday and on Sundays 
in June and the first half of September - a season 
of sixty days during which a case could be made out 
for improving the situation in the valley. 

A number of possible solutions were suggested 
and the County Council gave approval for two 
experiments. One involved tidal flow arrangements 
for tourist vehicles, whilst the other would have 
provided a minibus service from a car park adjoining 
the main Borrowdale Road with severe restrictions on 
the use of the Watendlath Road by tourists' vehicles. 
The car park in question belonged to the National 
Trust who accepted the need for traffic management 
and who were prepured to support the experiment. 
However, local opposition from the Parish and District 
Council led to tho proposed experiments being 
abandoned by thn highway authority. The opposition 
was based on the fear that there would be a loss of 
casual trade for the Watendlath community if free 
and unrestricted access was not permitted to continue. 

In a period then of five years, during which tho 


Peak Park Board and the Countryside Commission had 
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successfully launched the Goyt Valley Scheme, in2 jocal 
authorities in the Lake District had been rebercfcu in 
their two attempts for similar schemes, No dowot there 
was a considerable feeling of frustration amongst the 
traffic planners in the Lakes, a feeling which wouid 
not be dispelled by te publication in 1972 of another 
report commissioned by the Friends of the Lake District, 
tolling them how to go about their jobs.” A very 
competently written document, it suggests a hierarchy 
of roads upon which is based proposed standards for 
improvement where necessary, and measures for the control 
of traffic. But a very seductive package which 
undoubtedly had a great influence on the thinking of 
conscrvation-minded loca] people may well have been 
counter-productive in trying to influence the traffic 
planners, since proposals put forward in a document 
prepared by one's strongest critic are unlikely to 
be regarded sympathetically, however sensible they may be.. 
What did the sixties produce? Certainly the case 
against indiscriminate road widening had been made 
very firmly by the Frtends and by the Planning Board 
and had to some extent been accepted by the highway 
authorities. Their attitude to the principal routes, 
however, was still one of major improvement throughout 
their length, and none of these proved more controversial 


than the proposal to widen and improve the AG6. The ; 


AG66 was regarded by the Department of the Environment, ; 
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vhoss Road Construction Untt promoted the scheme, 
as a vital link between declining West Cumberland 
and the M6 motorway. It was unfortunate but 
unavoidable that it happened to pass through a 
National Park but this was not regarded as 
sufficient constraint to reduce or much modify the 
standards needed for the anticipated traffic flows. 
The proposal was of course resisted strongly, 
by the Board, the Countryside Commission and by the 
Friends, but to no avail since the Inspector giving 
the appeal decision was of the opinion that ao wider 
straighter road would enable more visitors to get 
into the National Park that much quicker, and this 
must help to satisfy the National Park objective to 
provide for the enjoyment of visitors. This point 
of view was not one that was in line with the 
thinking of the Sandford Report and the government 
circular on roads in National Parks which emerged 
in the early seventies and which stated clearly 
that no new roads should be planned to go through 
National Parks nor existing roads bo upgraded, and 
that environmental quality should be the primary 
criterion in the planning of road systems, the 
design of alterations and the management of traffic. 
Once that hud been said by Government, tt was 
always going to be very difficult for the most 


determined county surveyor to stick out for a oy 
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policy of large-scale road improvements, 
proved when in 1976 the final report of the Lak 
District Traffic Study was produced .® 

Phere wns no long list of improvements considered 

essential, just a commitment to finish off the major 
“ schemes on AGG and A590 that were already started 

and the Staveley and Ambleside by-passes on A591 and 

to re-examine the need for proposals for the 

remaining sections of A591 including the Downess by-— 

pass. These were almost the only specific proposals 

in the report. The rest were vague recommendations 

to give further consideration to such notions as 

road hierarchies, positive parking areas and park 

and ride schemes, none of which have borne fruit. 

In 1974, petrol prices doubled and by 1977 the 
economic difficulties that beset us today were 
effective. Even if the highway authority had 
wanted to improve roads on a wide scale, the money 
would not have been available - there is scarcely 
enough uround at present to maintain the present 
network and allow one major improvement a ycar. 

Thus Staveley by-pass is still waiting to be 
started, while Ambleside has just been removed from 
the Cumbria Structure Plan list of schemes to be 


undertaken in the first half of the plan period. 


Tt fs unlikely to be built at all. 
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CUE SITUATION TODAY 

fhe road system still retains much of the 
infcrmal character of the traditional Lakeland 
scene while some of the roads have clearly hardly 
chaneed in the Last century, for example, the 
Hionister Pass and the Kirkstone Pass, Others have 
changed almost beyond recognition as in the case of 
Dunmall Raise and the AG6,. It is the impact of 
the AG6 upon the west shore of Rassenthwaite Lake 
which has given much cause for concern, both tin 
visual terms and in terms of the impact of large 
numbers of people on a shore of some consitlerable 
nature conservation interest. 

Parking seems to be much more under control now 
than it was ten lo fifteen years ago. Large and 
smal] car parks have been provided by the Planning 
Board and the National Trust and though there are 
still occasionally parking problems necessitating 
such extreme traffic management meastires as yellow 
lines on high passes these are the exception. 

The large-scale traffic chaos characteristic of 

ten years ago appeors absent. The worst that seems 
to happen these days is an encounter with a minibus 
on Hardknott Pass or with coaches on the Kirkstone 
or at Buttermere. 

As far os publio transport is concerned the 


position is fairly goud. Although tho Keswick and 
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Coniston railway lines are closed the Furs.ess line 
and West Coast lines still serve the soucii and west 
of the Park, and the Windermere branch line (trom , 
the London-Glasgow mainline at Oxenholme) is intact. 
The journev to Windermere is very pleasant except 
for the last 200 yards or so. The station is no 
credit to BR although from the outside it still 
retains much of its Victorian charn, Apart from 
the remaining BR services there are also some 

purely tourist rail routes such as the Ravenglass & 
Eskdale Railway, a narrow gauge line linking Eskdale 
with the coast line, and the Lakeside-Haverthwaite 
Railway, a steam line running on a short length of 
standard gauge track to the southern end of 
Windermere. 

National Bus Co. services run throughout both 
the southern Lake District, (Ribble) and in the 
northern half, (Cumberland Motor Services), the 
latter serving such places as Borrowdale and 
Duttermere though not without difficulty at times 
and in certain places. Apart from NBC there are 
the private operators and the best known of these 
is the Lake District Bus Co., otherwise known as the 
Mountain Goat. This company operates with a 
variety of vehicles and provides excursions, for 
example to Wasdale, and a number of stage carriuge 


services along popular tourist routes such as over 
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the Hirkstone Pass to Patterdale via Troutbeck. 

Tne Ribble and CMS network {ts heavily subsidised 
and even formerly profitable routes such as the 
Xendal-Ambleside-Keswick route are now making losses. 
But the answer is not necessarily smaller buses, 

The Mountain Goat Company ts itself in receipt of 
an annual subsidy from the Planning Board in respect 
of its stage-carriage services. 

The type of lake transport varies very much 
with the character of the individual lakes. 
Derventwater has the Keswick launch, an hourly 
service linking up six stopping points on the shore 
around the lake and providing a water bus service 
for locals and a useful recreational service for 
visitors. Ullswater has the "Raven", a larger 
craft which plies between Pooley Bridge, lHlowtown and 
Glenridding Pier, less frequent than the Keswick 
launch but with a bar on board. Windermere is 
much busier with many types of boat from the BR 
steamers which link Lakeside, Bowness and Ambleside, 
the larger commercial cruisers and the smaller more 
traditional boats run by the Bowness Bay Doating 
Company. On Coniston Water the National Trust 
have recently restored the Motor Yacht "Gondola", a 
Splendid example of Victorian naval dosign which 
is now bringing o great deal of pleusure to visitors 


to this quiet Inke. 


To enjoy these services fully require. 
information. Information about public :vanssort 
is not all that easv to glean in the Lake District. 
Even the determined visitor who gathers together 
the various pieces of paper that describe the 
services available may well be flummoxed by the 
complexity of the timetable. In this respect the 
work of the Friends of tho Lake Distriot is to be 
commended in produoing a simple yet comprehensive 
guide to most of the public transport services, 
Including the principal timetables. This is a job 
which the various local authorities decided could 
not be done effectively because of the problem of 
timetable chunges. They were thinking in terms of 
a combined timetable for the whole of Cumbria which 
would of course be a mammoth undertaking not 
jJustificd by the demand for most of the information 
contained in it. One useful facility is a joint 
NBC/BR Cumbria Runabout Ticket, valid for seven days. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The roads of the Lake District have enjoyed a 
great deal of attention from the planners over the 
years yet very few of their proposais have been 
implemented: this can be looked upon as a net loss 
to the National Park, a failure to restrict cars 


where restrictions would bring considerable 


environmental gains; conversely, it can be thought 
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of «5 2 gatn to the millions of visitors who have 
enfcvyed the National Park over the years without 
the presence of too much official restriction and 
policing, 

Although many large-scale improvements have been 
carried out to the detriment of the character of the 
area, the lack of clear planning guidelines over 
the years may well have spared many roads, such as 
the A591 alongside Windermere, from a similar fate. 

On the public transport side, although many bus 
and rail services have gone, a surprising number 
remain and there are few scrious gaps in provision. 
This is largely due to the efforts of private 
operators who have often come in to fill a gap left 
by the withdrawal of the larger companics. 

It scems that planning and laissez-faire both 
have an important role to play in transport in the 
Lakes. The difficult problem is to get the right 
sort of mix between the two. There appears to be 
no magic formula for how that can be done. 
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APPENDIX I 

RECG.ZATION TRAVEL SURVEY* 

tions: The following questins should be filled out by an adult member 
household (at least 21 years old) and the answers should apply to the 


es of that particular household member. The replies may, or may not 
* same for other household members. 


Instrec 


Most cf the questions below are designed to compare your camping activities of 
last summer (1980) with those projected for this summer (1961). When you are 
unable to recall something from last summer with complete certainty, please 


provide an estimate anyway. 


Number of Overnight Camping Trips 


1. How wany camping trips (involving at least one night away from home) did’ 
you take during June, July and August of last summer (1980) 


2. How many camping trips do you expect to take this summer (1981) 


Distances Travelled for Overnight Camping 


3. Where did you camp most frequently during last summer 


{1960) 
4. Where do you expect to camp most frequently during this summer? 
(1981) 
5. Where is your permanent residence? 
{eity) (state) 


6. Indicate, in general, whether your choices of camping areas this year will 
be: (check one} 
About the same distance from home as last year 


Further from home than last year 


Closer to home than last year 


Duration of Overnight Camping Trips 


7. Compare the expected length of this summer's typical camping trips with 
those of last summer. Typical trips this summer are expected to last 


(check one) 
About the same number of days as last summer 
More days than last summer 


Fewer days than last summer 


Costs of Camping 


8. Compare eating at restaurants while on camping trips this summer with last 
year. While camping this summer, I will expect to eat at restaurants: 


(check one) 
About the same number of times as last year 


More frequently than last year 


Less frequently than last year 
Not at all (if you didn't eat in restaurants this year or last 
year, check this category) 


* A letter of introduction accompanied the Questionnaire when presented to 
campers. 
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9. Compare staying at ccmmercial lodging (motels or hotels) while on a camping 
trip this year with last. While camping this summer, I expect to spend: 
(check one) 


About the same number of nights in motels or hotris as last summer 
More nights in motela or hotels than last sume. 
Fewer nights in motels or hotels than last sum: - 


No nights in motels or hatels (if you didn't sts. in commercial 
lodging this year or last year, check this catecocy) 


10. Compare gasoline consumption for camping this summer with iast summer. Even 
though prices per gallon are higher this summer than,last, i expect to buy: 


About the same number of gallons of gasoline ac % did iast summer 
More gallons of gasoline this summer than I did last summer 
Fewer gallona of gasoline than I did last summer - 

ll. Overall, how have recent inflation, in general, and rising gasoline prices, 

in particular, affected your recreational travel? (check one) 

Not at all 
In a minor way 
In a major way 


12. Specify the waya (if any) that your recreational travel already has been 
affected by rising costa: 


Background Information 


13. Occupation of hausehold head? 


14. Years of School completed by head of household (check one): 


No school years completed 4 years 

1-4 years (Elementary) 1-3 years (College) 
5-7 years 4 years or more 

@ years 


1-3 years (High School) 


15. List each household member by age, sex and relationship to head of household: 
Age Sex Relationship (head, wife, son, etc.) 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


Xndicate the type of your camping unit (check one): 


tent, tent trailer, Full trailer, truck camper, 


__ motor home, other (explain) 


Approximately how old is it? 


How do you cool your food while camping? (check one): 

refrigerator (gas or generator) 

ice chest 

other 
Most economists and energy experts are predicting that over the next 
several years gasoline prices will continue to increase more rapidly 


than personal incomes. If these dire predictions become true, in 
what ways will your summer camping be affected? (explain below): 


H 


Table A Changes in Recreation Travel between 1980 and 1981 - Total Sample (N = 150) 


Indexes of Chance Little or No Change Positive Change Negative Change 
Trip Frequency 58 (38.6%) 22 (48.0%) 20 (13.3%) 
Trip Duration 86 (57.3%) 50 (33.3%) 14 (9.3%) 
Trip Distance 88 (56.6%) 20 (13.38) 42 (28.0%) 
Petrol Consumed 68 (45.3%) 51 (34.08) 31 (20.68) 
Overall Perception 81 (54.0%) 30 = (20.0%) 39 = (26.0%) 
Mean 76.2 (50.8%) 44.6 (29.78%) 29.2 (19.4%) 


Table B Changes in Recreation Travel between 1980 and 1981 - Retirees (N = 47) 


Indexes of Change Little or No Change Positive Change Negative Change 


Trip Frequency 28 (59.6%) 16 (34.0%) 3 (6.4%) 
Trip Duration 24 (51.1%) 17 (36.1%) 6 (12.8%) 
Trip Distance 22 (46.8%) 7 (14.98) 18 (38.38) 
Petrol Consumed 19 (40.4%) 13 (27.7%) 15 (31.9%) 
Overall Perception 18 (38.3%) 10 (21.3%) 19 (40.4%) 


Mean 22.2 (47.2%) 12.6 (26.8%) 12.2 (25.93) 
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Table C Changes in Recreation Travel between 1980 and 1981 - Households with Children (N = 68) 


Indexes of Change 


Trip Frequency 
Trip Duration 

Trip Distance 
Petrol Consumed 
Overall Perception 
Mean 


Table D Changes in Recreation Travel between 1960 and 1981 - College Graduates (N = 41) 


Indexes of C 


Trip Frequency 
Trip Duration 

Trip Distance 
Petrol Consumed 
Overall Perception 
Mean 


Little or No Change 


20 (29.4%) 
45 (66.1%) 
43 (63.2%) 
a3 (48.58) 
46 (67.6%) 
37.4 (55.0%) 


Little or No Change 


14 (34.18) 
26 = (63. 48) 
25 (61.08%) 
20 = (48. 88) 
22 (53.78) 
21.4 (52.2%) 


Positive Change 


37. (54.4%) 
22.0 (32.4%) 
9 (13.28) 
27 (39.7%) 
13 (19.1%) 
21.6 (31.8%) 


Positive Change 


20 (48.8%) 
13 (31.7%) 
4 (10.0%) 
14 (34.1%) 
Lo (24.4%) 
12.2 (29.8%) 


Negative Chaage 


Ly (15.23) 
2; (1.5%) 
16 (23.5%) 
8 (11.8%) 
9 (13.28%) 
8.8 (13.2%) 


Negative Change 


7 (17.18) 
2 (4.98) 
12 (29.08) 
7 (17.18) 
9 (22.08) 


7.4 (18.08) 
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Table N ‘rip Distance: Variation Among Subgroups 


Selected Groups Little or No Change Positive Change Negative Change 
Total Sample 88 (58.6%) 20 (13.3%) 42 (28.0%) 
Retirees 22 (46.8%) 7 (14.98%) 18 (38.3%) 
With Children 43 (63.2%) 9 (13.2%) 16 (23.5%) 
College Graduates 25 (61.0%) 4 {10.0%) 12 (29.0%) 
Tenters 22 (61.1%) 5 (13.9%) 9 (25.0%) 
Motor Homes 7 (33.3%) * (14,38) ll (52.3%) 
Fewer Trips 7 (35.0%) 2 = (10.0%) ll (55.0%) 
Shorter Duration 4 (28.6%) i (7.1%) 9 (64.3%) 
Less Petrol 12 (38.7%) ° (0.0%) 19 (51.3%) 
Major Impact 19 (48.7%) 4 (10.3%) 16 (41.08) 
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